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The  San  Francisco  Conference 

BY  VERA  MICHELES  DEAN 

Mrs.  Dean  attended  the  San  Francisco  conference  as  a 

press  representative  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 

THE  United  Nations  Conference  on  International  proved  to  be  an  inspiration.  For  otherwise  the 
Organization,  held  at  San  Francisco  from  April  25  political  leaders  and  technical  experts  gathered  at 
to  June  26,  1945  by  50  United  Nations  which  were  the  conference  might  have  been  tempted  to  forget 
in  a  state  of  war  with  either  Germany  or  Japan  or  the  urgencies  of  war,  and  to  become  bogged  down 
both,*  and  had  met  to  draft  a  Charter  on  the  basis  in  conflicts  about  the  peace, 
of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  of  October  9,  Yet  the  constant  appraisal  of  future  prospects  in 
1944*  ^  twofold  character.  It  was  at  one  and  the  Europe  and  Asia  that  went  on  behind  closed  doors 

same  time  a  gathering  of  technical  experts  charged  was  not  only  natural;  it  was  highly  beneficial,  for 
with  the  task  of  drafting  the  constitution  of  a  it  gave  reality  to  discussions  about  complicated  pro¬ 
world  organization,  and  a  meeting  of  political  cedures  and  technical  details  which  would  have 
leaders  whose  thoughts,  especially  after  V-E  Day,  otherwise  seemed  troublingly  abstract  to  the  men 
were  inevitably  focused  on  the  problems  of  the  and  women  all  over  the  world  who  had  borne 
approaching  peace  settlement.  As  a  result  of  its  the  burdens  of  the  war  and  wanted  to  have  some 
dual  nature,  the  conference  from  the  outset  func-  idea  of  the  peace  their  sacrifices  might  win.  Each 
tioned  on  two  planes.  While  there  was  an  earnest  country,  in  reaching  decisions  about  this  or  that 
determination  to  concentrate  on  machinery-build-  provision  of  the  Charter,  made  mental  calculations 
ing  and  to  avoid  discussion  of  specific  political  and  as  to  the  way  in  which  these  provisions  might  be 
economic  issues,  these  issues — Russia  s  intentions  applied  to  its  particular  interests  at  coming  peace 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  the  treatment  of  Germany,  conferences, 
the  disposition  to  be  made  of  territories  taken  from 

enemy  states,  the  future  of  colonies,  the  connec-  MAIN  POLITICAL  TRENDS 
tion  between  regional  and  collective  security — 

dominated  the  thoughts  of  all  delegates  both  in  This  intermingling  of  the  political  with  the  tech- 
committee  meetings  closed  to  the  press,  and  in  nical  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  early  days 
private  conversations  about  postwar  arrangements  conference.  The  conflict  over  admission  of 

which  gained  in  scope  and  intensity  as  the  tech-  Argentina  revealed  the  determination  of  the 
nical  work  of  the  conference  drew  to  a  close.  Un-  United  States  and  the  Latin  American  countries  to 
der  the  circumstances  the  choice  of  San  Francisco,  restore  hemisphere  solidarity,  even  at  the  risk  of 
from  whose  hills  and  wharves  every  visitor  could  seeming  to  appease  a  Fascist  government  in  Buenos 
see  ships  loaded  with  troops  and  materials  depart-  Aires,  and  of  alienating  Russia,  on  whose  behalf 
ing  for  the  Pacific  theatre  of  war  and  others  re-  Foreign  Commissar  Molotov  had  urged  that  the 
turning  homeward  with  victims  of  that  war,  decision  should  not  be  reached  as  if  “rushing  to 
.  j  L  ^  T-  a  fire.”  The  arrest  of  the  sixteen  Polish  leaders  sub- 

cisco  conference:  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  secjuently  placed  on  trial  in  Moscow  cast  a  threat- 

Bielorussia  S.S.R.,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  ^lombia,  C^sta  ening  shadow  during  the  first  week  over  the  other- 
Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  ,  ^  .. 

Ecuador,  Egypt,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  France,  Greece,  Guate-  Wise  harmonious  negotiations  ot  the  Big  rOUr 
mala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  concerning  amendments  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Luxemburg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ^ 

Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippine  Commonwealth,  proposals.  1  olltical  ISSUeS  Came  tO  the  tore  again 
Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Turkey,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  Union  of  South  l^ter  days  of  the  Conference,  when  the  dele- 

Africa,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  United  States  of  America,  .  co'  iifi  uijl  l 

Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia.  gations  ot  Syria  and  the  Lebanon,  backed  by  other 
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members  of  the  Arab  League*  formed  at  Cairo  in 
March  1945,  vigorously  opposed  the  dispatch  of 
French  reinforcements  to  Syria — an  incident  that 
caused  tension  between  France  and  the  Arabs, 
as  well  as  between  France  and  Britain.  And,  while 
the  conference  opened  with  what  many  regarded 
as  a  conciliatory  gesture  to  Argentine  Fascism, 
it  closed  with  the  acceptance  of  a  proposal  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mexico  for  the  exclusion  from  the  United 
Nations  organization  of  any  nation  whose  gov¬ 
ernment  had  been  aided  by  the  Axis — an  unmis¬ 
takable  reference  to  the  Franco  regime  in  Spain. 

The  political  overtones  and  implications  of  the 
conference  would  make  fascinating  reading  if  they 
were  ever  to  become  known  in  full.  This  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful,  if  only  because  the  personal  likes 
and  dislikes,  the  unspoken  prejudices,  the  emo¬ 
tional  strains  that  shape  human  decisions  can 
never  be  adequately  reported  even  by  those  who 
have  intimately  participated  in  negotiations.  Lack 
of  precise  information  on  many  controversial 
points  is  a  cause  of  constant  anxiety  and  frustra¬ 
tion  to  anyone  who  tries  to  write  contemporary 
history.  But  some  trends  of  thought  and  action 
were  sufficiently  clear  to  be  noted  with  a  measure 
of  certainty. 

Critical  Attitude  toward  Russia.  The  most  no¬ 
table  of  these  trends,  and  the  one  that  threatened 
for  a  time  to  create  the  greatest  difficulties  in  San 
Francisco,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  was  the  critical 
attitude  at  first  adopted  toward  Russia.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  Russia’s  future  relations  with  the  other  47 
nations  was  the  outstanding  subject  of  discus¬ 
sion,  as  if  it  had  been  written,  in  invisible  ink, 
throughout  the  otherwise  scrupulously  technical 
agenda.  While  it  had  been  assumed  that  the  ma¬ 
jor  issues  between  the  Big  Three  had  been  ironed 
out  at  Yalta  in  February,  the  San  Franscisco  con¬ 
ference  opened  two  months  later  in  an  atmosphere 
of  renewed  suspicion  concerning  Russia’s  aspira¬ 
tions  in  Europe  and  Asia.  For  this  the  ending  of 
war  in  Europe  was  partly  responsible.  The  defeat 
of  Germany  caused  many  people  whose  anti-Rus¬ 
sian  sentiments  had  been  held  in  leash  during  the 
war  to  feel  that,  since  Russia’s  military  aid  was 
no  longer  needed,  the  time  had  come  to  set  limits 
to  the  expansion  of  Russian  influence  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent  or,  as  was  often  remarked  in  San 
Francisco,  to  “stiffen”  Allied  policy  toward  Russia. 

The  demand  for  a  stiffer  policy  was  strengthened 
by  the  deadlock  reached  in  Moscow  in  implement¬ 
ing  the  Yalta  decision  concerning  the  formation 
of  a  new  Polish  government.  This  deadlock  had 

•The  states  members  of  the  Arab  League  are  Egypt,  Iraq,  the 
Lebanon,  Syria,  Saudi  Arabia,  Transjordan  and  Yemen.  The 
first  five  were  represented  at  the  San  Francisco  conference. 


led  some  Allied  officials  previously  friendly  to 
Russia  to  despair  of  ever  reaching  an  agreement 
with  the  Kremlin.  The  Russians,  for  their  part, 
did  little  to  ease  the  strain  that  had  developed  be¬ 
tween  them  and  their  Western  allies.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  conference  they  continued  to  take  uni¬ 
lateral  actions  in  Europe,  as  when  they  recognized 
the  Renner  government  in  Austria  without  previ¬ 
ous  consultation  with  the  United  States  and 
Britain,  and  announced  the  arrest  of  sixteen  Poles, 
among  whom  were  emissaries  of  the  Polish  gov¬ 
ernment  in  exile  sent  to  negotiate  with  Russia. 
Meanwhile  the  possibility  that,  with  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  in  Europe,  Russia  (which  on 
April  5  had  denounced  its  non-aggression  pact 
with  Japan)  might  decide  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  Asiatic  war,  began  to  weigh  on  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  delegates  who  feared  that  Russia 
would  claim  territorial  rewards  in  Asia  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  China. 

Differences  of  Views  on  Security.  Much  of  the 
initial  tension  between  Russia  and  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Big  Four  was  due  to  differences  of 
views  concerning  the  nature  of  world  security, 
which  the  UNCIO  conference  had  been  sum¬ 
moned  to  assure.  President  Truman,  in  his  speech 
opening  the  conference,  as  in  his  address  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  April  16,  stressed  the  responsibility  of 
great  powers  not  to  use  force  except  in  defense  of 
law.  Great  powers,  he  emphasized,  must  serve, 
not  dominate  small  nations.  They  must  be  “good 
neighbors.”  On  behalf  of  China,  which  became  a 
spokesman  for  the  small  nations  in  their  demand 
for  peace  based  on  justice — not  merely  peace — 
Chinese  Foreign  Minister  T.  V.  Soong,  soon  after 
named  Premier  of  China,  pleaded  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  legal  order.  British  Foreign  Secretary  Eden, 
who  probably  expressed  best  of  all  the  sentiments 
of  his  listeners  in  the  vast  Opera  House,  declared 
that  the  great  powers  can  make  a  twofold  con¬ 
tribution:  by  supporting  international  organiza¬ 
tion;  and  by  setting  up  standards  of  international 
conduct  and  observing  them  in  relations  with  other 
nations.  By  contrast,  M.  Molotov  stressed  the  ef¬ 
fective  authority  of  the  international  organization, 
rather  than  its  responsibility.  He  dwelt  on  the  in¬ 
capacity  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  prevent 
World  War  II,  and  on  the  need  for  giving  the 
new  organization  adequate  military  force  that 
could  be  used  promptly  against  an  aggressor.  Ar¬ 
guments  about  the  rights  of  small  nations  or  sov¬ 
ereign  equality  of  all  peoples,  he  said,  should  not 
become  pretexts  to  weaken  the  machinery  out¬ 
lined  at  Dumbarton  Oaks.  In  one  of  his  press 
conferences  he  reiterated  Russia’s  conviction  that 
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the  great  powers  which  have  borne  the  burdens  of 
war  should  be  the  ones  to  steer  the  world  in  the 
post-war  period.  Russia’s  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
effective  military  action,  to  be  supplied  primarily 
by  the  great  powers,  explains  its  insistence  on  a 
strict  interpretation  of  the  Big  Five  veto  in  the 
Security  Council. 

The  Russians  were  fully  aware  of  the  cooling- 
off  noticeable  in  Washington  and  London,  as  well 
as  in  San  Francisco;  and  were  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  solid  front  presented  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin  American  countries  when  M. 
Molotov,  on  April  30,  requested  a  brief  delay  to 
consider  the  prop>osal  for  admission  of  Argentina. 
As  the  Russians  saw  it,  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  with  20  votes,  if  aligned  with  the  United 
States,  the  Philippines  and  Liberia,  plus  the  five 
Arab  states  which,  having  just  created  a  regional 
unit,  showed  lively  interest  in  the  Pan  American 
Union,  would  always  command  a  majority  in  the 
General  Assembly.  This  possible  majority,  in  the 
Russians’  view,  would  hardly  be  favorable  to 
Russia — an  assumption  that  does  not  seem  to  be 
unjustified  in  view  of  the  anti-Communist  senti¬ 
ment,  based  on  fear  of  social  change,  shown  in 
some  Latin  American  circles.  It  was  with  this 
majority  in  mind  that  the  Russians,  at  Yalta,  had 
asked  votes  for  Bielorussia  and  the  Ukraine,  two 
component  republics  of  the  U.S.S.R.  These  two 
votes,  granted  at  the  opening  of  the  conference, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  minimum  demand,  since  the 
Soviet  government,  on  February  i,  1944  had  given 
all  sixteen  republics  composing  the  U.S.S.R.  the 
right  to  raise  their  own  armed  forces  and  admin¬ 
ister  their  own  foreign  policy.  In  answer  to  a 
question  at  a  press  conference  M.  Manuilsky,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Ukrainian  delegation,  unequivocally 
stated  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  eventually  ask  for 
sixteen  votes.  It  may  be  noted,  in  this  connection, 
that  many  of  the  Latin  Americans  vigorously  op¬ 
posed  the  grant  of  the  two  votes  requested  by 
Molotov;  and  acquiesced  in  the  conference  decision 
at  the  request  of  the  United  States  only  because 
it  was  made  clear  to  them  that,  in  return,  the 
United  States  would  vote  for  the  admission  of 
Argentina. 

Predominance  of  Non-Europeans.  The  early 
alignment  of  the  Latin  American  countries  against 
Russia  underlined  another  notable  trend  at  the 
San  Francisco  conference — and  that  was  the  pre¬ 
dominant  role  played  by  non-European  countries. 
At  the  close  of  a  grueling  six  years’  war  in  which 
the  countries  of  Europe  had  suffered  grievous 
losses  of  men  and  materials,  the  Europeans  found 
that  the  center  of  gravity  had  shifted  from  their 
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continent  to  three  great  extra-European  powers— 
the  United  States,  Britain  and  Russia,  which  had 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  war  effort.  This  could  have 
been  anticipated,  and  accepted  with  more  or  less 
good  grace.  What  was  more  striking,  and  more 
disturbing  to  Europeans,  was  that  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  conference  was  dominated,  numerically,  by 
the  Latin  American  countries  which,  with  a  few 
minor  exceptions,  had  contributed  little  to  the 
fighting  in  Europe,  and  had  benefited  considerably 
by  Allied  purchases  of  their  strategic  raw  materials 
and  the  development  of  some  of  their  natural  re¬ 
sources,  notably  rubber.  Similarly  the  Arab  states, 
which  had  been  strategically  valuable  to  the  Allies 
but  had  not  actively  participated  in  the  war  and, 
indeed,  had  gained  by  the  Allies’  urgent  need  for 
their  oil  resources,  sometimes  played  a  part  out  of 
proportion  to  their  war  effort. 

Meanwhile  Europe,  bled  white  by  war,  Nazi 
terrorism,  and  Nazi  economic  depredation,  seemed 
relegated  to  the  background.  Only  Holland,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Luxemburg,  Norway,  Czechoslovakia,  Yu¬ 
goslavia,  Greece  and  Turkey  were  there  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  small  nations  of  Europe — with  Denmark 
invited  to  join  them  in  the  final  stages  at  the 
urgent  request  of  Norway.  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Spain,  Portugal  and  Eire  were  absent  because 
they  had  not  declared  war  on  the  Axis.  Finland, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Italy  were  ab¬ 
sent  because  they  had  fought  on  the  Axis  side. 
Poland  was  not  present  because  the  Big  Three  had 
been  unable  to  agree  on  the  composition  of  its 
government.  France,  still  in  the  throes  of  recover¬ 
ing  the  confidence  and  prestige  it  had  lost  in  the 
debacle  of  1940,  seemed  at  first  to  waver  between 
championship  of  the  small  nations  against  the  Big 
Four,  and  return  to  great-power  rank.  It  was  clear 
from  the  beginning,  however,  that  what  France 
wanted  to  obtain  in  the  peace  settlement — control 
of  the  Rhineland,  international  administration  of 
the  Ruhr,  and  return  of  Indo-China — could  be 
achieved  only  with  the  aid  of  the  great  powers; 
and  Foreign  Minister  Georges  Bidault  succeeded 
in  having  France  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  the  Big 
Five,  and  seated  as  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Security  Council  forthwith  and  not  “in  due 
course,”  as  provided  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro¬ 
posals.  Czechoslovakia,  liberated  by  Russian  and 
American  forces  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
conference;  Yugoslavia,  where  the  government  of 
Marshal  Tito  felt  greatly  aided  by  Russia;  and  on 
occasion  Norway,  which  considered  the  behavior 
of  the  Russians  in  its  northern  region  as  “correct,” 
tended  to  vote  with  Russia.  Greece,  too,  although 
regarded  by  Russia  as  within  the  British  sphere  of 
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influence,  under  the  leadership  of  its  Leftist  For¬ 
eign  Minister,  John  Sofianopoulos,  supported  some 
of  Russia’s  proposals. 

In  spite  of  their  small  numbers,  the  inevitable 
difficulties  of  representing  countries  which  had 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  choose  their  gov¬ 
ernments  in  free  elections,  and  the  problems  of 
human  and  material  reconstruction  in  their  home¬ 
lands,  the  Europeans,  as  time  went  on,  gained 
increasing  influence  at  the  conference.  The  mod¬ 
eration  of  Foreign  Minister  Spaak  of  Belgium, 
which  reflected  well  the  middle  of  the  road  atti- 
ture  of  the  Belgian  delegation;  the  diplomatic 
skill  of  Sofianopoulos;  the  constructive  policy  of 
Norway;  the  outspokenness  of  Foreign  Minister 
Van  Kleffens  of  the  Netherlands;  the  intellectual 
clarity  of  the  French — all  contributed  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  negotiations.  The  European  delegations 
gave  non-Europeans  a  foretaste  of  the  new  forces 
that  are  stirring  on  the  continent.  This  was  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  the  French  delegation,  which  con¬ 
tained  members  of  the  resistance  movement,  be¬ 
ginning  with  Foreign  Minister  Georges  Bidault. 
The  Europeans  were  like  convalescents  from  a 
grave  illness.  They  had  lived  through  the  Nazi 
plague  and,  having  survived,  were  henceforth  in¬ 
vulnerable  to  its  poison;  while  countries  which  had 
been  physically  untouched  by  war  seemed  in  some 
respects  susceptible  to  infection.  The  New  World,  as 
represented  by  the  Latin  Americans,  sounded  often 
old,  and  potentially  or  actually  reactionary,  when 
compared  with  the  Old  World  of  Europe.  The 
British,  t(X),  in  spite  of  their  great  sulTering  and 
sacrifices,  appeared  frec]uently  unaware  of  the  fer¬ 
ment  at  work  on  the  European  continent  and  in 
the  colonial  world.  In  contrast  not  only  to  their 
European  neighbors,  but  also  to  the  Dominions, 
the  British  expressed  views  still  strongly  influenced 
by  nineteenth  century  concepts  of  diplomacy  and 
imperialism.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  eco¬ 
nomic  strength  has  been  seriously  strained  by  the 
war  and  its  strategic  position  jeopardized  by  the 
development  of  air  power,  Britain  succeeded  in 
maintaining  at  the  conference  a  position  of  world 
leadership. 

No  An glo-Do minion  Bloc.  The  many  contrasts, 
and  even  conflicts,  that  emerged  between  the  views 
of  Britain  and  those  of  its  Dominions  definitely 
dispelled  the  myth  of  an  AngloDominion  bloc 
which,  as  a  matter  of  record,  had  never  existed  in 
the  League  of  Nations.  Australia,  under  the  vig¬ 
orous  and  sometimes  blustering  leadership  of  Dr. 
Herbert  Vere  Evatt,  Attorney  General  and  Min¬ 
ister  for  External  Affairs,  who  expressed  the  kind 
of  suspicions  about  diplomatic  intrigues  that  used 
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to  be  voiced  in  the  American  press,  and  New  Zea¬ 
land,  under  the  leadership  of  its  equally  deter¬ 
mined  but  more  adaptable  Prime  Minister,  Peter 
Fraser,  opposed  Britain  on  a  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects,  notably  trusteeships,  and  repeatedly  ques¬ 
tioned  the  British  interpretation  of  the  Yalta  vot¬ 
ing  formula.  Canada,  represented  as  usual  by  an 
able  and  devoted  group  of  officials,  showed  little 
interest  in  trusteeships,  but  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  in  its  carefully  thought-out  proposals 
for  expansion  of  the  functions  and  authority  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council.  India’s  principal 
delegate.  Sir  Ramaswami  Mudaliar,  distinguished 
himself  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Cooperation  by  his  skill  in 
reconciling  conflicting  points  of  view  and  his 
forward-looking  spirit. 

The  delegation  of  the  United  States,  after  a 
period  of  tension  when  it  had  to  wrestle  with  the 
question  of  Argentina’s  admission  and  seemed  on 
the  point  of  aligning  itself  with  Britain  against 
Russia  over  the  Polish  question,  assumed  the  role 
of  mediator.  Making  skillful  and  patient  use  of 
that  role,  the  delegation  steered  the  conference 
between  two  extremes:  great-power  authoritarian¬ 
ism,  advocated  by  Russia,  and  domination  of  the 
proposed  international  organization  by  the  numeri¬ 
cally  superior  small  nations  who  demanded  equal¬ 
ity  of  rights  with  the  great  powers  without  being 
able  to  accept  equality  of  responsibility.  The  pres¬ 
ence  on  the  delegation  of  Senators  Vandenberg 
and  Connally  was  of  the  highest  tactical  value.  Not 
only  did  their  advice  permit  the  delegation  to 
avoid  pitfalls  which  might  otherwise  have  pre¬ 
vented  acceptance  of  the  Charter  by  the  Senate, 
but  the  two  Senators’  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
negotiations  made  them  persuasive  advocates  of 
the  document  when  it  was  presented  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification.  Former  Secretary  of  State  Stet- 
tinius  did  not  possess  as  great  a  knowledge  of 
international  affairs  as  some  of  his  illustrious 
predecessors  in  that  office,  and  lacked  expetience 
in  that  field;  but  his  dynamic  energy,  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  carry  the  conference  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  and  his  genuine  desire  to  see  a  work¬ 
able  document  accepted  by  the  participating  na¬ 
tions  contributed  to  the  success  of  a  difficult  under¬ 
taking  which  might  have  discouraged  a  less  buoy¬ 
ant  man.  Commander  Harold  E.  Stassen  and 
Senator  Vandenberg  emerged  as  the  leading  per¬ 
sonalities  in  the  delegation.  Commander  Stassen 
had  not  only  taken  unusual  pains  to  inform  him¬ 
self  beforehand  concerning  the  subject-matter  of 
the  conference,  but  impressed  fellow-delegates  by 
his  lucid  understanding  of  the  issues  at  stake  and 
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his  tactful  skill  in  negotiations,  notably  on  the  con¬ 
troversial  subject  of  trusteeships.  Senator  Vanden- 
berg  labored  incessantly  to  introduce  American  con¬ 
ceptions  of  justice,  law,  and  peaceful  change  into 
the  Charter,  and  to  make  the  document  such  that 
it  would  be  certain  of  acceptance  by  the  Senate. 

It  would  have  been  helpful  if  the  United  States 
and  Britain  had,  at  the  outset,  assumed  stronger 
leadership  of  the  conference,  and  formulated  in 
terms  that  could  stir  popular  imagination  the  ob¬ 
jectives  for  which  they  thought  the  war  had  been 
fought,  and  peace  machinery  was  being  established. 
Their  failure  to  assume  such  leadership  left  the 
initiative  for  a  while  in  the  hands  of  M.  Molotov, 
who  effectively  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity, 
especially  at  his  three  lively  conferences  with  the 
press.  In  the  course  of  the  last  one,  held  on  the 
eve  of  his  return  to  Moscow,  the  Foreign  Com¬ 
missar  placed  Russia  in  the  vanguard  of  nations 
demanding  protection  of  human  rights  (among 
which  he  listed  the  right  to  work,  with  a  broad 
hint  at  the  prospect  of  post-war  unemployment) 
and  measures  to  advance  the  welfare  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  colonial  peoples.  No  one  can  pretend 
that  the  citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.  enjoy  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  urged  by  Molotov  for  other  nations. 
Nevertheless,  the  contrast  between  the  reluctance 
or  inability  of  the  Western  powers  to  define  their 
aims  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  Russia’s  forthright¬ 
ness  both  in  formulating  and  pursuing  its  ob¬ 
jectives,  created  problems  in  San  Francisco  and  in 
Allied  councils — problems  that  will  persist  even 
when  the  machinery  of  international  organization 
has  been  established  until  the  Big  Three  find  a 
broader  common  ground  for  their  policies. 

The  most  encouraging  aspect  of  the  conference 
was  that,  in  spite  of  profound  divergences  among 
fifty  nations  differing  widely  in  historical  develop¬ 
ment,  political  traditions,  and  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  systems,  it  proved  possible,  after  nine  weeks 
of  intensive  work,  to  reach  agreement  on  a  Char¬ 
ter  of  the  United  Nations  organization.  This 
Charter,  being  a  man-made  document,  is  not  ideal, 
but  it  does  represent  a  remarkably  wide  area  of 
agreement  on  highly  controversial  issues.  And  it 
is  wiser  to  build  modestly  within  the  limits  of 
the  practicable,  than  to  fail  grandiosely  by  seek¬ 
ing  the  unattainable.  The  Charter  should  not  be 
regarded  with  cynicism  or  discouragement.  For  it 
is  a  genuine  attempt  to  liberalize  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  proposals,  drawn  up  by  the  Big  Four  and 
inevitably,  for  that  reason,  reflecting  the  great 
powers’  concept  of  the  post-war  world.  The  very 
fact  that  forty-five  middle  and  small  nations  (France 
having  been  added  to  the  ranks  of  the  Big  Four) 
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were  afforded  ample  opportunity  to  discuss,  criti-  ! 
cize,  and  amend  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals 
is  a  step  forward  from  unchallenged  great-power 
authoritarianism,  and  offers  hope  that,  as  the  world 
gains  a  feeling  of  security,  further  liberalization 
may  be  achieved  through  eventual  amendment  of 
the  Charter. 

Historians  will  never  be  able  to  bring  against 
the  San  Francisco  conference  the  famous  accusa¬ 
tion  brought  against  the  Congress  of  Vienna  of 
1815:  “Le  Congres  danse,  mais  n’avance  pas.”  This 
was  a  hard-working  conference.  The  delegates  of 
50  nations,  grouped  into  four  main  commissions 
— General  Provisions,  General  Assembly,  Security 
Council,  and  Judicial  Organization — subdivided  in 
turn  into  twelve  committees,  labored  day  and 
night  to  produce,  in  the  light  of  the  bitter  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  collective  security  that  could  not  only  check 
aggression  once  it  had  begun  but,  far  more  im-  ^ 
portant,  could  alleviate  the  causes  of  conflicts 
among  nations.  They  took  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
proposals  as  their  working  draft  and,  in  the  course 
of  their  labors,  clothed  with  flesh  and  articulated 
at  many  joints  a  scheme  of  international  organ¬ 
ization  which  the  proposals  had  presented  in 
skeleton  form. 

CORE  OF  DUMBARTON  OAKS  KEPT 

The  core  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals*— 
a  close-knit  association  of  the  great  powers,  victors 
in  World  War  II,  who  assume  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  world  security  and  claim  au¬ 
thority  sufficient  to  discharge  this  responsibility— 
is  retained  essentially  unaltered  in  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations.  This  association  is  embedded 
in  the  structure  of  the  Security  Council,  which  has 
“primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  in¬ 
ternational  peace  and  security.” 

As  provided  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals, 
the  Security  Council  is  to  be  composed  of  one 
representative  of  each  of  eleven  members  of  the 
organization,  of  which  five — the  United  States, 
Britain,  Russia,  France  and  China — are  to  have 
permanent  seats.  The  other  six  members  are  to  be 
elected  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  efforts  of 
some  delegations  to  enlarge  the  membership  of 

*For  analysis  and  text  of  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals,  see 
Vera  Micheles  Dean,  "After  Victory  .  .  Foreign  Policy 
Association,  Headline  Series.  January  1945.  To  avoid  repetition, 
this  report  discusses  only  those  points  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  which  represent  major  changes  as  compared 
with  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals.  A  Foreign  Policy  Report 
analyzing  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  and 
containing  the  text  of  the  Statute  will  be  published  in  the  near 
future.  Consequently,  this  report  contains  no  reference  to  the 
Statute. 
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the  Council  were  defeated.  In  deference,  however, 
to  the  wishes  of  a  number  of  middle  and  small 
nations,  notably  Canada  and  Australia,  the  Char¬ 
ter  provides  that,  in  electing  the  six  non-permanent 
members,  “due  regard”  is  to  be  “specially  paid,  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  contribution  of  members 
of  the  United  Nations  to  the  maintenance  of  in¬ 
ternational  peace  and  security  and  to  the  other 
purposes  of  the  organization,  and  also  to  equitable 
geographical  distribution.”  As  provided  at  Dum¬ 
barton  Oaks,  the  Security  Council — unlike  the 
League  Council  which  was  to  “meet  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  may  require” — is  to  be  so  organ¬ 
ized  “as  to  be  able  to  function  continuously,”  and 
each  state  member  of  the  Security  Council  shall 
for  this  purpose  be  represented  at  all  times  at  the 
seat  of  the  organization.  The  continuous  operation 
of  the  Council  and  the  limited  number  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  should  ensure,  over  the  years,  close  collabora¬ 
tion  of  the  national  representatives  on  the  Council. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Military  Staff  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  is  also  to  sit  continuously. 

The  enforcement  machinery  of  the  Security 
Council — a  major  respect  in  which  it  differs  from 
the  League  Council,  which  had  no  military  re¬ 
sources  at  its  disposal  to  enforce  its  decisions — has 
heen  further  strengthened  in  the  Charter  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  document.  The 
special  agreements  whereby  member  nations  are 
to  specify  “the  armed  forces,  assistance,  and  facili¬ 
ties”  they  are  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  organ¬ 
ization,  which  originally  were  to  have  been  con¬ 
cluded  “among  themselves,”  thus  entailing  con¬ 
siderable  delay  and  possibly  inconclusive  nego¬ 
tiations,  are  now  to  be  “negotiated  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible”  on  the  initiative  of  the  Security  Council  and 
concluded  “between  the  Security  Council  and 
members  or  between  the  Security  Council  and 
groups  of  members.”  To  the  “facilities”  granted 
hy  member  states  have  been  added  in  the  Charter, 
at  the  suggestion  of  France,  “rights  of  passage 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security.”  It  is  in  connection 
with  the  military  obligations  of  member  states 
that  one  should  read  the  new  membership  re¬ 
quirements  set  forth  in  Chapter  II,  paragraph  4, 
of  the  Charter  which  declares  that  membership 
in  the  organization  (once  the  original  members 
have  been  mentioned),  is  open  “to  all  other  peace- 
loving  states”  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  are  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  the 
obligations  of  membership.  This  provision,  also 
urged  by  France,  would  exclude  countries  deter¬ 
mined  to  preserve  their  neutrality,  for  example 
Switzerland.  Should  Switzerland  or  other  neutral 


countries  eventually  decide  to  seek  membership  in 
the  United  Nations  organization,  this  provision 
would  in  effect  spell  the  end  of  neutrality.  The 
Charter,  like  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals,  em¬ 
phasizes  not  disarmament,  but  effective  security 
enforcement  measures,  to  be  followed  by  stabiliza¬ 
tion  and  regulation  of  national  armaments.  While 
the  middle  and  small  nations  are  thus  under  obli¬ 
gation  to  place  specified  military  forces  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Security  Council,  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  safeguard,  on  the  principle  of  “no 
taxation  without  representation.”  Article  44  pro¬ 
vides  that,  when  the  Security  Council  has  de¬ 
cided  to  use  force,  it  shall  before  calling  upon 
a  member  state  not  represented  on  it,  invite  that 
member,  if  the  member  so  desires,  to  participate  in 
the  decisions  of  the  Council  concerning  use  of  that 
state’s  armed  forces. 

Controversy  Over  Veto  Power 

One  of  the  tensest  moments  of  the  conference 
came  when  Russia  insisted  that  the  Big  Five  should 
have  the  right  to  veto  not  only  investigation  of 
any  dispute  and  decision  to  take  enforcement  ac¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  it,  but  also  its  discussion  at 
any  stage.  The  position  adopted  by  Russia  aroused 
alarm  and  vigorous  opposition  among  other  dele¬ 
gations,  including  those  of  the  United  States  and 
Britain.  To  understand  the  controversy  which  for 
a  few  days  appeared  to  threaten  the  success  of  the 
conference,  it  must  be  recalled  that  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  proposals  had  made  no  provision  concern¬ 
ing  the  voting  procedure  in  the  Security  Council, 
merely  stating  that  this  question  was  “still  under 
consideration.”  At  the  Crimea  Conference  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  IQ45  President  Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  and  Marshal  Stalin  agreed  on  a  formula 
which  was  announced  by  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  on  March  5. 

The  Yalta  formula  distinguished  between  two 
types  of  matters  on  which  the  Security  Council 
might  vote:  procedural  decisions,  and  decisions  on 
all  other  matters,  sometimes  described  in  subse¬ 
quent  discussions  as  “substantive.”  On  procedural 
matters,  such  as  adoption  or  alteration  of  rules  of 
procedure,  determination  of  method  of  selecting 
the  Council  president,  selection  of  times  and  places 
of  the  Council’s  regular  and  special  meetings,  and 
so  on — in  other  words  questions  involving  the  in¬ 
ternal  governance  of  the  Council — decisions  were 
to  be  reached  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  any  seven 
members,  whether  permanent  or  non-permanent. 
On  all  other  matters  decisions  were  to  be  reached 
hy  an  affirmative  vote  of  seven  members  including 
the  concurring  votes  of  the  permanent  members 
(except  that  a  party  to  a  dispute  must  refrain  from 
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voting).  In  other  words  if,  on  a  “substantive”  matter 
one  of  the  permanent  members  declined  to  vote,  it 
could  effectively  prevent  a  decision.  This  power  of 
any  one  of  the  five  permanent  members  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  decision  under  these  circumstances  is  what 
is  known  as  the  “veto  power.”  The  League  of 
Nations  Covenant  had  provided  that  the  League 
Council  could  reach  decisions  only  by  unanimous 
vote  of  all  its  members,  permanent  and  non-perma¬ 
nent.  This  unanimity  rule  resulted  in  deadlocks 
on  crucial  questions.  The  Yalta  formula  provided 
for  qualified  unanimity — requiring  only  unanimity 
by  the  permanent  members,  who  would  then  still 
require  the  votes  of  two  non-permanent  members 
to  reach  a  decision  on  a  “substantive”  matter.  Or, 
as  it  has  been  sometimes  said,  the  Yalta  formula 
provided  for  a  “qualified”  majority  in  the  case  of 
the  permanent  members. 

Since  the  minutes  of  the  Crimea  conference  are 
not  available  to  the  public,  it  is  difficult  to  say  with 
any  assurance  whether  the  United  States,  Britain 
and  Russia  clearly  agreed  at  that  time  in  their 
understanding  of  the  matters  that  would  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  veto  power.  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  all  of  the  Big  Three  intended 
to  retain  a  veto  over  any  decision  to  adopt  en¬ 
forcement  action,  on  the  ground  that,  since  they 
would  have  to  supply  the  bulk  of  the  military  and 
industrial  forces  in  undertaking  action  against  an 
aggressor,  they  had  to  have  the  right  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  take  such  action.  Although 
the  middle  and  small  nations  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  see  the  permanent  members  of  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  abandon  their  veto  power  over  en¬ 
forcement  action,  they  conceded  that  the  Big  Five 
had  reasons  for  taking  the  position  they  did  on 
this  issue.  What  the  “little  45,”  under  the  unflag¬ 
ging  leadership  of  Dr.  Evatt  of  Australia,  fought 
for  was  to  remove  all  other  matters  from  the  scope 
of  the  Big  Five  veto.  They  were  especially  deter¬ 
mined  to  see  to  it  that  the  Big  Five  would  be  un¬ 
able  to  exercise  a  veto  over  discussion  of  any  dis¬ 
pute,  regarding  this  as  the  heart  of  the  democratic 
process,  and  over  amendment  of  the  Charter,  re¬ 
garding  this  restriction  as  essential  to  the  acceptance 
of  a  document  which  is  admittedly  imperfect,  but 
which  could  in  later  years  be  perfected  by  the 
process  of  amendment. 

Where  Great  Powers  Disagreed 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Russia,  the  Security 
Council  was  an  instrument  to  carry  out  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  Big  Five,  not  an  organ  of  discus¬ 
sion.  The  decisions  of  the  Big  Five  would  pre¬ 
sumably  continue  to  be  taken  through  diplomatic 
channels,  or  at  special  conferences  such  as  those 


held  at  Moscow,  Teheran,  and  Yalta.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  delegates,  therefore,  insisted  on  the  need  for 
unanimity  of  the  Big  Five  on  all  issues — the  kind 
of  unanimity  which,  admittedly,  had  been  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  and  at  the 
same  time  urged  fellow-delegates  to  trust  the  great 
powers  who,  they  contended,  would  not  abuse  the 
veto  power,  and  would  use  it  sparingly.* 

The  United  States  and  Britain,  for  their  part, 
took  the  view  that  all  members  of  the  Security 
Council  should  be  free  to  discuss  any  dispute 
threatening  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security.  Only  at  the  point  where  the  &cur- 
ity  Council  was  called  upon  to  take  action  of  any 
kind — from  a  decision  to  investigate  the  dispute 
to  a  decision  to  take  enforcement  measures  against 
an  aggressor — should  the  veto  power  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  members  go  into  effect.  In  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  discussion  of  a  dispute,  and  a  decision  to 
investigate  it,  the  United  States  contended  that, 
beginning  at  this  point,  decisions  and  actions  by 
the  Security  Council  could  have  major  political 
consequences  and  would  initiate  a  causal  chain  of 
events  which  might,  in  the  end,  require  the  Coun¬ 
cil  to  invoke  measures  of  enforcement.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  was  just  as 
determined  as  Russia  to  retain  a  veto  over  en¬ 
forcement.  In  fact,  some  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  delegation  stated  that,  without  such  a  veto 
the  Charter  would  not  obtain  Senate  ratification. 
Foreign  Secretary  Eden,  at  a  press  conference  held 
on  the  eve  of  his  return  to  London,  indicated  that 
Britain  was  ready  to  remove  the  veto  from  in¬ 
vestigation.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Eden  took  this 
position  in  order  to  placate  the  representatives  of 
the  Dominions,  who  vigorously  questioned  the 
veto  power,  and  repeatedly  queried  Sir  Alexander 
Cadogan,  who  had  acted  on  behalf  of  Britain  in 
the  drafting  of  the  Yalta  formula.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  reason  for  Mr.  Eden’s  statement,  it 
was  subsequently  whittled  down  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  official  interpretations  of  other  members 
of  the  British  delegation.  In  any  case  the  United 
States  and  Britain  agreed  that  the  democratic  right 
of  free  discussion  insisted  upon  by  the  middle  and 
small  nations  should  be  preserved  so  far  as  possible 
without  impairing  the  efficacy  of  the  Security 
Council  in  safeguarding  world  security. 

Following  prolonged  negotiations  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  a  direct  appeal  to  Marshal  Stalin 
through  Harry  Hopkins,  on  a  special  mission  to 
Moscow  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  composition  of  the  Polish  regime, 

•See  editorial,  “The  United  Nations  Security  Organization,” 
Izvestia,  June  27,  1945. 
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'  it  was  reported  on  June  7  that  Stalin  had  in¬ 
structed  the  Russian  delegation  to  abandon  its  re¬ 
quest  for  a  veto  over  discussion  of  international 
disputes  and  to  show  a  “conciliatory”  attitude  in 
“the  interests  of  the  success  of  the  conference.” 
The  next  day  the  Big  Five  issued  a  statement  once 
i  more  clarifying  the  Yalta  formula.  According 
to  this  statement,  unanimity  of  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  is  required  in 
all  decisions  relating  to  enforcement  action,  and 
except  as  to  parties  to  disputes  (who  must  abstain 
from  voting),  in  all  decisions  for  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment.  The  unanimity  requirement,  however,  does 
not  apply  to  the  right  of  any  nation  to  bring  a 
dispute  before  the  Security  Council,  and  “no  in¬ 
dividual  member  of  the  Council  can  alone  pre¬ 
vent  consideration  and  discussion  by  the  Council 
of  a  dispute  or  situation”  thus  brought  to  its  atten¬ 
tion.*  Once  this  clarification  had  been  made,  and 
22  questions  concerning  the  veto  power  asked  by 
the  “little  45”  had  been  answered  by  the  Big  Five 
on  June  8,  the  Yalta  formula  was  embodied  in 
Article  27  of  the  Charter. 

One  of  the  principal  criticisms  made  of  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  holds  true  of  the  San 
Francisco  Charter:  and  that  is  that  any  one  of  the 
great  powers,  by  the  exercise  of  the  veto  over 
enforcement  action,  can  prevent  the  Security  Coun- 

Icil  from  acting  against  it — or  anyone  else.  The 
Security  Council,  as  now  organized,  is  geared  to 
>  prevent  wars  between  small  nations,  but  not  to 
prevent  wars  in  which  any  one  of  its  permanent 
great  power  members  is  involved.  This  is  true.  But 
I  it  is  also  true,  as  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out 
I  in  the  course  of  discussions  about  the  character  of 
i  the  United  Nations  organization,  that  if  things 
i  have  reached  a  pass  where  some  of  the  great 

I  powers  have  to  take  enforcement  action  against 

others,  that  in  itself  will  be  a  state  of  war.  The 
I  only  safeguard  against  such  a  situation  is  not  apy 
particular  piece  of  machinery,  but  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  sense  of  self-restraint  and  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  great  powers  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  taking  actions  that  might  lead 
to  war.  It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the  Yalta 
formula  was  proposed  by  President  Roosevelt  him¬ 
self,  and  had  as  its  purpose  the  maintenance  of  re¬ 
sponsible  unanimity  among  the  only  powers  that 
could  conceivably  back  up  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council  with  force.  The  veto  power  is  not  merely 
negative.  Its  positive  aspect  is  that  no  action  to  pre¬ 
serve  or  restore  peace  could  probably  be  successful 
unless  the  five  powers  agreed  upon  it  unanimously. 
A  more  fundamental  difficulty  is  that  the  builders 

•For  text  of  statement  of  the  Big  Five  interpreting  the  Yalta 
voting  formula,  see  New  York,  Times,  June  9,  1945. 
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of  the  United  Nations  organization  had  in  mind  the 
prevention  of  aggression  by  the  nations  that  have 
been  aggressors  in  World  War  II — specifically  Ger¬ 
many  and  Japan.  If  the  aggressor  of  the  future 
should  again  be  Germany  or  Japan,  then  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council,  representing  the  victorious  alli¬ 
ance  of  the  Big  Five,  is  well  constructed  to  meet 
that  eventuality.  It  is  only  if  war  should  come  from 
some  other  quarter  that  the  question  whether  the 
Security  Council  is  adequate  to  prevent  it  will  be 
sharply  posed. 

While  leaving  the  Security  Council  essentially 
as  it  was  designed  under  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro¬ 
posals  (with  the  added  authority  to  recommend 
terms  of  settlement  of  a  dispute),  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  its  military  authority  at  several  points,  the 
charter  liberalizes  the  proposals  in  five  important 
respects.  It  broadens  the  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations  organization;  expands  the  powers  of  the 
General  Assembly;  enhances  the  position  and  en¬ 
larges  the  functions  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council;  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  by  establishing  an  international  trusteeship 
system  for  dependent  peoples  to  be  administered 
by  a  Trusteeship  Council;  and  seeks  to  integrate 
bilateral  and  regional  security  arrangements  into 
a  system  of  collective  security. 

HUMANIZATION  OF  U.N. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals,  framed  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Big  Four  at  the  peak  of  war, 
understandably  placed  chief  emphasis  on  the  col¬ 
lective  use  of  military  force  to  prevent  future  acts 
of  aggression.  The  danger  of  this  approach,  unless 
accompanied  by  measures  to  prevent  war,  was 
that  peace  might  become  a  synonym  for  order 
imposed  by  force,  with  little  or  no  consideration 
for  justice  and  human  welfare.  This  danger  was 
promptly  recognized  by  the  small  nations  and  by 
public  opinion  in  Britain  and  the  United  States; 
and  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  document  was  criticized 
by  many  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  essence  a 
hard-boiled  military  security  arrangement,  con¬ 
taining  no  reference  to  the  undying  hopes  of  man¬ 
kind  for  a  better  world.  These  hopes  were  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  preamble  to  the  Charter  (the  Dum¬ 
barton  Oaks  proposals  had  no  preamble),  whose 
preparation  was  entrusted  to  a  committee  headed 
by  Marshal  Smuts,  Premier  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  sole  survivor  of  the  leading  statesmen  who 
had  drafted  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  in 
1919. 

The  preamble,  the  work  of  many  hands,  as 
finally  adopted  lists  matters  that  had  been  left  out 
of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals — human  rights, 
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the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  person,  the 
equal  rights  of  men  and  women  and  of  nations 
large  and  small,  justice  and  respect  for  obligations 
arising  from  treaties  and  other  sources  of  interna¬ 
tional  law,  and  the  promotion  of  social  progress 
and  better  standards  of  living  in  “larger  freedom.” 
To  achieve  these  ends  the  member  nations  under¬ 
take  “to  practice  tolerance  and  live  together  in 
peace  with  one  another  as  good  neighbors;”  to 
unite  their  strength  to  maintain  international  peace 
and  security;  to  ensure  “that  armed  force  shall  not 
be  used,  save  in  the  common  interest;”  and  “to 
employ  international  machinery  for  the  promotion 
of  the  economic  and  social  advancement  of  all 
peoples.”  This  preamble  reflects  the  concern  of 
many  delegates,  and  of  the  fighting  and  suffering 
men  and  women  they  represented,  that  the  human 
values  cruelly  and  systematically  debased  by  the 
Nazis  and  Fascists  should  become  the  cornerstone 
of  the  new  organization. 

In  similar  vein  Chapter  I  of  the  Charter,  on  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  organization,  enlarges 
on  the  corresponding  chapter  of  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  proposals.  It  emphasizes  the  achievement  not 
merely  of  peace,  but  of  peace  “in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  justice  and  international  law.” 
Friendly  relations  among  nations  are  to  be  not 
relations  imposed,  however  benevolently,  by  the 
great  powers  on  their  small  neighbors,  but  to  be 
based  “on  respect  for  the  principle  of  equal  rights 
and  self-determination  of  peoples.”  International 
cooperation  is  to  cover  not  only  the  solution  of 
political,  economic  and  social  problems,  but  cul¬ 
tural  problems  as  well,  the  term  “cultural”  being 
understood  to  include  educational.  Among  newly- 
listed  purposes  of  the  organization  are  also  “pro¬ 
moting  and  encouraging  respect  for  human  rights 
and  for  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  dis¬ 
tinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion.”* 

Skeptics  may  dismiss  the  preamble  and  the  new 
wording  of  the  chapter  on  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  organization  as  so  many  fine,  but  empty, 
words.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  if  the  members 
do  not  have  the  will  to  apply  the  principles  they 
claim  to  support,  the  Charter  will  remain  a  dead 
letter.  In  this  connection,  it  is  encouraging  that  de¬ 
termined  pressure  to  “humanize”  the  Charter  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  United  States  delegation 
by  consultants  representing  forty-two  national  or¬ 
ganizations  which  had  been  invited  by  the  State 
Department  to  present  the  views  of  their  constitu¬ 
ents.  This  experiment  in  establishing  a  link  be¬ 
tween  public  opinion  and  officials  representing  the 

•The  United  States  dcIcf;ation  made  clear  its  understanding 
that  the  “fundamental  freedoms”  include  freedom  of  speech, 
and  freedom  of  exchange  of  information. 
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people  at  an  international  conference  proved  so 
successful  that  it  should  be  repeated  at  future  gath¬ 
erings — and  enlarged  to  include  public  opinion 
representatives  of  the  other  United  Nations.  For 
in  the  long  run  governments  representing  member 
nations  in  the  organization  will  be  guided  by  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  desires  and  aspirations  of 
their  peoples,  who  thus  have  the  ultimate  power 
to  determine  the  character  and  effectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations  organization. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  TO  BE 
INTERNATIONAL  FORUM 

One  of  the  major  achievements  of  the  small  and 
middle  nations  in  their  unremitting  efforts  to  liber¬ 
alize  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  was  the  tran^ 
formation  of  the  General  Assembly,  originally 
slated  for  a  rubber-stamp  role,  into  a  forum  for 
discussion  of  “any  questions  or  any  matters 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  Charter.”  This 
formula,  proposed  by  Dr.  Evatt  of  Australia,  was 
adopted  on  June  20  after  Russia  had  expressed 
apprehension  that  the  General  Assembly,  which  in 
an  earlier  draft  had  been  granted  the  broad  right 
“to  discuss  any  matter  within  the  sphere  of  inter¬ 
national  relations,”  might  proceed  to  discuss  affairs 
that  member  nations  regarded  as  internal  in  char¬ 
acter.  (One  of  the  main  principles  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  is  that  nothing  in  the  Charter  “shall  au¬ 
thorize  the  United  Nations  to  intervene  in  matters 
which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  any  state.”) 

In  contrast  to  the  League  of  Nations,  where  there 
was  duplications  of  powers  at  many  points  be¬ 
tween  tbe  Assembly  and  the  Council,  the  General 
Assembly  is  to  have  functions  clearly  distinct  from 
tho.se  of  the  Security  Council.  “The  General  As¬ 
sembly  may  discuss  any  questions  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security 
brought  before  it  by  any  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  or  by  the  Security  Council,  or  by  a  state 
which  is  not  a  member  of  tbe  United  Nations”;  and 
“may  make  recommendations  with  regard  to  any 
such  questions  to  the  state  or  states  concerned  or  to 
the  Security  Council,  or  to  both.  Any  such  ques¬ 
tion  on  which  action  is  necessary  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Security  Council  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  either  before  or  after  discussion.”  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  also  has  the  right  (which  it  did  not 
have  under  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals)  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  “to  situa¬ 
tions  which  are  likely  to  endanger  international 
peace  and  security.”  But,  as  provided  at  Dumbar¬ 
ton  Oaks,  while  tbe  Security  Council  “is  exercising 
m  respect  of  any  dispute  or  situation  the  functions 
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assigned  to  it”  in  the  Charter,  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  shall  not  make  any  recommendation  unless 
the  Security  Council  so  requests. 

The  most  important  change  in  the  status  of  the 
General  Assembly  effected  by  the  Charter  is  the 
provision  it  makes  for  close  and  continuous  coop¬ 
eration  between  the  Assembly  and  the  Security 
Council.  Under  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals 
the  Security  Council  could  have  functioned  as  an 
authoritarian,  independent  organ,  dominated  by  the 
Big  Five,  with  no  responsibility  to  the  Assembly. 
The  Charter,  by  contrast,  provides  in  Article  12 
that  the  Secretary-General,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Security  Council,  shall  notify  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  at  each  session*  of  any  matters  relative  to 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  secur¬ 
ity  which  are  being  dealt  with  by  the  Security 
Council  and  shall  similarly  notify  the  General 
Assembly,  or  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
if  the  General  Assembly  is  not  in  session,  immedi¬ 
ately  the  Security  Council  ceases  to  deal  with  such 
matters.  And  Article  15  provides  that  the  “General 
Assembly  shall  receive  and  consider  annual  and 
special  reports  from  the  Security  Council;  these 
reports  shall  include  an  account  of  the  measures 
that  the  Security  Council  has  decided  upon  or 
taken  to  maintain  international  peace  and  se¬ 
curity.”  These  provisions  are  designed  not  only  to 
establish  a  channel  of  communication  between  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council,  but 
also  to  prevent  the  possibility  that  the  Council 
might  pigeonhole  matters  threatening  international 
peace  and  security,  blocking  further  action  on  these 
matters  by  the  Assembly.  The  General  Assembly  is 
a  deliberative,  not  a  legislative  body.  But  it  will  be 
able  to  keep  a  close  and  continuous  check  on  the 
activities  of  the  Security  Council,  as  a  legislature 
in  democratic  countries  keeps  check  on  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  executive.  It  will  also  have  the  right  to 
reopen  discussion  of  matters  affecting  international 
peace  and  security  the  moment  the  Council,  hav¬ 
ing  failed  to  act,  ceases  to  deal  with  such  matters. 

In  harmony  with  the  “humanization”  of  the 
objectives  and  purposes  of  the  organization,  the 
Charter  provides  that  the  General  Assembly  shall 
initiate  studies  and  make  recommendations  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  international  cooperation  in 
cultural,  educational  and  health  fields,  in  addition 
to  the  political,  economic  and  social  fields  specified 
in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  dcKument.  It  is  also  to 
assist  “in  the  realization  of  human  rights  and  fun¬ 
damental  freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to 
race,  sex,  language  or  religion”  and  to  encourage 
“the  progressive  development  of  international  law 

•The  General  Assembly  is  to  meet  annually,  while  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council,  as  mentioned  above,  is  to  function  continuously. 
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and  its  codification.”  The  General  Assembly,  more¬ 
over,  may  recommend  measures  for  “the  peaceful 
adjustment  of  any  situation,  regardless  of  origin, 
which  it  deems  likely  to  impair  the  general  welfare 
or  friendly  relations  among  nations,  including  situa¬ 
tions  resulting  from  a  violation”  of  the  purposes 
and  principles  set  forth  in  the  Charter. 

Here,  again,  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  could 
remain  a  dead  letter  if  the  nations  should  prove 
apathetic  about  using  the  General  Assembly  as 
their  sounding-board,  and  exercising  their  right 
to  inejuire  into  and  comment  upon  the  activities 
of  the  Security  Council.  The  lively  debates  over 
the  veto  power,  over  regionalism  versus  collective 
security,  over  trusteeships,  which  marked  the  San 
Francisco  negotiations,  however,  are  a  hopeful 
portent  of  the  scope  of  discussion  that  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  develop  in  the  General  Assembly  once 
the  United  Nations  organization  gets  into  its  stride. 

ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL 
COUNCIL  STRENGTHENED 

The  democratization  and  strengthening  of  the 
General  Assembly  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  ex¬ 
pansion  in  status  and  functions  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  This  Council  had  been  originally 
included  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  document  as  a 
sort  of  appendage  to  the  General  Assembly.  It  is 
still  to  act  “under  the  authority”  of  the  Assembly, 
but  in  the  Charter  it  has  become  one  of  “the  prin¬ 
cipal  organs”  of  the  United  Nations  organization, 
listed  along  with  the  Security  Council,  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Secretariat,  the  newly 
formed  Trusteeship  Council,  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Court  of  Justice.  This  change  is  particularly 
important  because  the  Economic  and  S^ial  Coun¬ 
cil,  as  provided  at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  is  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  eighteen  members  elected  by  the  General 
Assembly  without  reference  to  whether  they  are 
great  or  small  powers.  In  this  respect  it  is  a  more 
democratic  organ  than  the  Security  Council  and, 
once  the  problem  of  assuring  security  by  military 
force  becomes  less  acute,  could  emerge  as  an  out¬ 
standing  agency  of  the  organization,  in  which  all 
nations,  irrespective  of  their  industrial  and  military 
potential,  could  contribute  of  their  best  thought 
and  effort  to  the  prevention  of  war  through  the 
peaceful  adjustment  of  economic  and  social  prob¬ 
lems.  In  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  the  in¬ 
terests  of  nations  could  become  so  “mixed  up”  (to 
use  Churchill’s  phrase  about  Britain  and  the 
United  States)  as  to  create  a  permanent,  practical 
basis  for  collaboration  in  the  sphere  of  politics. 

The  Charter  gives  a  more  detailed  list  than  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  of  the  economic  and 
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social  objectives  the  organization  is  to  pursue  “with 
a  view  to  the  creation  of  conditions  of  stability  and 
well-being  which  are  necessary  for  peaceful  and 
friendly  relations  among  nations  based  on  respect 
for  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-determ¬ 
ination  of  peoples.”  Among  these  objectives  are 
higher  standards  of  living,  full  employment,  and 
conditions  of  economic  and  social  progress  and  de¬ 
velopment;  solutions  of  international  economic, 
social,  health  and  related  problems;*  and  uni¬ 
versal  respect  for,  and  observance  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  distinc¬ 
tion  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion. 

Responsibility  for  the  pursuit  of  these  objec¬ 
tives  is  vested  in  the  General  Assembly  and, 
under  its  authority,  in  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  whose  scope  has  been  broadened  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  number  of  proposals  submitted  at 
San  Francisco,  the  most  interesting  and  elaborate 
of  which  was  prepared  by  Canada.  The  Council  is 
now  empowered  not  only  to  carry  out  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  General  Assembly  and  to  make 
recommendations  on  its  own  initiative,  but  also 
to  make  and  initiate  studies  and  rejx)rts  with  re¬ 
spect  to  problems  coming  within  its  competence,  and 
to  make  recommendations,  on  its  own  initiative, 
on  such  matters  to  the  General  Assembly,  to  mem¬ 
ber  nations,  and  to  the  specialized  organizations  or 
agencies  concerned.  It  may  also  arrange  to  obtain 
regular  reports  from  specialized  organizations  or 
agencies  and  from  member  nations  on  steps  taken 
to  give  effect  to  its  own  recommendations  and  to 
those  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  communicate 
its  observations  on  such  reports  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly. 

In  addition  to  the  commissions  in  the  economic 
and  social  fields  provided  for  by  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  proposals,  the  Council  is  to  set  up  a  com¬ 
mission  for  the  promotion  of  human  rights,  which 
will  have  the  task  of  giving  effect  to  the  principles 
set  forth  in  the  preamble  and  statement  of  principles 
of  the  Charter.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council 
will  thus  be  able  to  exercise  general  supervision 
over  all  international  matters  falling  within  the 
broad  fields  of  human  endeavor  assigned  to  it. 
True,  it  has  powers  of  recommendation  only,  and 
will  have  to  act  through  technical  agencies  like 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  UNRRA, 
the  International  Bank  proposed  under  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreements,  and  others  that  may  be 
brought  “into  relationship”  with  the  United  Na- 

•The  United  States  delegation  went  on  record  as  expressing 
the  hope  that  existing  agencies  for  control  of  opium  traffic  and 
suppression  of  illicit  traffic  in  opium  and  other  dangerous  drugs 
“be  regarded  as  autonomous  agencies  to  be  related  directly  to 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council.” 
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tions  organization.  But  if  the  United  Nations  so 
desire,  this  Council  could  become  a  powerful  in¬ 
strumentality  for  dealing  with  the  multifarious 
economic  and  social  problems  cutting  across  boun¬ 
dary  lines  and  requiring  more  than  national  action 
which  the  war  has  left  in  its  wake  and  which,  if 
not  alleviated,  bear  within  them  the  seeds  of  anoth¬ 
er  war.  While  the  General  Assembly  could  serve  as 
Tennyson’s  “federation  of  the  world,”  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  could  become  his  “par¬ 
liament  of  man.” 

TRUSTEESHIP  FOR  DEPENDENT 
PEOPLES 

The  Charter  contains  an  entirely  new  section  on 
trusteeship  for  dependent  peoples — a  subject  not 
mentioned  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals. 
President  Roosevelt  had  been  profoundly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  problems  of  dependent  peoples  and 
trusteeship  matters,  and  had  taken  to  Yalta  cer¬ 
tain  recommendations  on  these  subjects.*  After 
consideration  of  these  problems.  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  Marshal  Stalin 
agreed  that  the  five  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council  should  consult  each  other  before 
the  San  Francisco  conference  on  providing  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  Charter  for  dealing  with  territorial 
trusteeships,  and  that  no  discussions  of  specific 
territories  were  to  take  place  during  these  prelimi¬ 
nary  consultations  or  at  the  San  Francisco  confer¬ 
ence.  It  was  to  be  a  matter  for  subsequent  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  which  territories  within  the  three  cate¬ 
gories  considered  at  Yalta  (and  subsequently  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Charter)  would  actually  be  placed 
under  trusteeship. 

The  United  States  proposals  on  trusteeship  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  UNCIO  represented  a  compromise 
between  the  views  of  the  Navy  and  War  Depart¬ 
ments,  which  asked  for  outright  annexation  of 
Pacific  islands  conquered  by  American  forces,  and 
the  views  of  the  State  Department,  which  sought 
to  establish  general  principles  to  be  observed  by  all 
nations  in  the  administration  of  dependent  peoples. 
The  United  States  draft  sought  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  strategic  and  non-strategic  areas.  This  dis¬ 
tinction  had  an  obvious  application  to  the  Pacific 
islands,  which  for  the  most  part  have  few  or  no 
inhabitants,  and  therefore  do  not  raise  the  usual 
problems  of  Western  rule  over  native  peoples. 

The  cardinal  feature  of  the  three  chapters  (XI, 
XII  and  XIII)  devoted  to  dependent  peoples  is 

•Sec  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  Report  to  the  President 
on  the  Results  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  United  States  Delegation,  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State,  Publication  2349,  Conference  Series  71, 
June  26,  1945. 
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Chapter  XI,  entitled  Declaration  Regarding  Non- 
Self-Governing-Territories.  This  chapter  (Article 
73)  declares  that  members  which  have  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  the  administration  of  territories  whose 
peoples  “have  not  yet  attained  a  full  measure  of  self- 
government”  recognize  the  principle  that  “the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  territories  are  para¬ 
mount,  and  accept  as  a  sacred  trust  [the  phrase 
used  in  the  League  Covenant]  the  obligation  to 
promote  to  the  utmost,  within  the  system  of  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security  established  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  Charter,  the  well-being  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  territories.”  To  this  end  member  states  under¬ 
take  to  insure,  “with  due  respect  for  the  culture 
of  the  peoples  concerned,”  their  political,  economic, 
social,  and  educational  advancement,  their  just 
treatment,  their  protection  against  abuses;  to  de¬ 
velop  self-government,  to  take  due  account  of  the 
political  aspirations  of  the  peoples,  and  to  assist 
them  in  the  progressive  development  of  their  free 
political  institutions,  “according  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  each  territory  and  its  peoples  and 
their  varying  stages  of  advancement;”  to  further 
international  peace  and  security;  and  to  promote 
constructive  measures  of  development.  They  also 
undertake  to  transmit  regularly  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  organization  for 
information  purposes  (subject  to  such  limitations 
as  security  and  constitutional  considerations  may 
require)  statistical  and  other  information  of  a 
technical  nature  relating  to  economic,  social,  and 
educational  conditions  in  the  territories  for  which 
they  are  reesponsible.  Under  this  declaration  of 
general  principles,  applicable  to  all  territories  ad¬ 
ministered  by  colonial  powers,  the  United  States 
could  accept  the  obligation  to  submit  reports  of  sta¬ 
tistical  and  other  information  of  a  technical  nature 
on  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  Alaska  (which  it  pub¬ 
lishes  pericxlically)  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  organization. 

American  public  opinion,  which  has  often  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  in  favor  of  eventual  independence  for 
some  colonial  peoples,  may  be  disappointed  by  the 
failure  of  the  San  Francisco  conference  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem  of  colonies.  It  would  have 
been  impossible,  however,  to  have  thrown  the 
subject  of  colonial  reform  into  the  conference  with¬ 
out  preliminary  thoroughgoing  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  piowers  concerned,  for  which  there  had 
been  no  adequate  opportunity  before  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Moreover,  it  is  not  always  clearly  understood 
by  Americans  that  colonial  possessions  are  impor¬ 
tant  factors  of  political,  economic  and  strategic 
power  for  the  Western  nations  that  control  them 
(as  the  Philippine  Islands  are  for  the  United 
States),  and  that  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  these  na- 
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tions  to  surrender  their  possessions  without  ade¬ 
quate  compensation  in  some  other  form,  especially 
at  the  end  of  a  war  in  which  they  are  on  the  win¬ 
ning  side.  The  Charter’s  declaration  of  general  prin¬ 
ciples  concerning  non-self-governing  territories  is 
acceptable  to  colonial  nations  like  Britain,  France, 
the  Netherlands  and  Belgium  precisely  because  it 
is  general,  and  entails  no  change  in  the  status 
of  their  colonies  except  such  as  they  may  voluntar¬ 
ily  undertake  themselves.  But  the  United  States,  by 
presenting  its  own  territorial  demands  at  the  con¬ 
ference  in  proposals  obviously  applicable  to  the 
Pacific  Islands,  which  it  claims  on  grounds  of 
security,  has  weakened  its  right  to  urge  other  na¬ 
tions,  in  the  future,  to  surrender  control  over  terri¬ 
tories  which  they,  too,  can  claim  are  needed  to  as¬ 
sure  their  security. 

In  addition  to  this  declaration  of  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  Charter  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  an  international  trusteeship  system  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  supervision  of  such  territories,  to 
be  known  as  trust  territories,  as  may  be  placed 
thereunder  by  subsequent  individual  agreements. 
The  basic  objectives  of  the  trusteeship  system  are 
“to  promote  the  political,  economic,  social  and 
educational  advancement  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
trust  territories,  and  their  progressive  development 
toward  self-government  or  independence  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
each  territory  and  its  peoples  and  the  freely  ex¬ 
pressed  wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned,  and  as 
may  be  provided  by  the  terms  of  each  trusteeship 
agreement.”  The  trusteeship  system  is  also  to  en¬ 
courage  respect  for  human  rights  and  for  funda¬ 
mental  freedoms,  in  accordance  with  the  preamble 
and  purposes  of  the  Charter,  and  to  insure  equal 
treatment  in  social,  economic  and  commercial  mat¬ 
ters  for  all  members  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
their  nationals,  and  also  equal  treatment  for  the 
latter  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  use  of  the  phrases  “self-government”  and 
“independence”  aroused  considerable  controversy 
among  the  delegates — Russia  and  China  favoring 
the  use  of  the  phrase  “independence”  for  all  depend¬ 
ent  peoples,  whether  placed  under  the  trusteeship 
system  or  not,  while  Britain,  supported  by  the 
United  States,  favored  the  phrase  “self-govern¬ 
ment.”  It  was  finally  agreed  to  use  only  “self-gov¬ 
ernment”  in  the  general  declaration  on  non-self- 
governing  territories;  and  to  provide  for  the  al¬ 
ternatives  of  self-government  or  independence, 
whichever  seemed  most  appropriate  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  in  the  chapter  on  trust  territories.  As 
an  illustration  of  its  plans  for  colonial  areas  Britain, 
at  the  time  of  the  conference,  announced  its  inten- 
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tion  to  grant  self-government  to  Burma  as  soon  as 
practical  circumstances  permitted.  Britain  also  stated 
that  it  favored  the  extension  to  other  colonial  areas 
of  the  regional  system  of  supervision  established  by 
the  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission. 

Application  of  Trusteeship  System 

The  trusteeship  chapter  lists  three  categories  of 
territories  which  may  be  placed  in  trust  by  means 
of  trusteeship  agreements.  These  are:  i.  territories 
now  held  under  mandate  (this  would  include  the 
only  remaining  Class  A  mandate,  Palestine,  a  for¬ 
mer  Turkish  territory  held  by  Britain;  Class  B 
mandates  over  former  German  territories  in  Africa 
held  by  Britain,  France,  Belgium  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa;  and  Class  C  mandates  over  erstwhile 
German  islands  in  the  Pacific  formerly  held  by 
Japan,  and  over  former  German  islands  held  by 
Australia  and  New  Zealand;  2.  territories  which 
may  be  detached  from  enemy  states  as  a  result 
of  the  war  (this  would  include  Japanese-owned, 
as  distinguished  from  Japanese-mandated,  islands 
in  the  Pacific — for  example,  Okinawa — and  Italy’s 
colonies  in  Africa) ;  3.  territories  voluntarily  placed 
under  the  system  by  states  responsible  for  their 
administration  (this  would  include  areas  now 
controlled  by  colonial  powers  which  might  eventu¬ 
ally  decide  to  place  some  or  all  of  them  under 
the  trusteship  system). 

The  trusteeship  arrangement  for  each  territory  to 
be  placed  in  trust  is  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  states 
directly  concerned,  including  the  mandatory  pow¬ 
er  in  the  case  of  territories  now  held  under  man¬ 
date  by  one  of  the  United  Nations.  This  provision 
has  been  described  as  a  “joker.”  For  countries 
which  at  subsequent  peace  conferences  receive  ter¬ 
ritories  detached  from  enemy  states  (e.g.  the 
United  States  when  it  receives  Japanese-mandated 
or  Japanese-owned  islands)  are  thus  free  to  abstain 
from  placing  them  under  the  trusteeship  system  if 
they  so  desire.  At  the  same  time  the  trusteeship 
system  is  in  many  respects  more  flexible  than  the 
League  mandates  system,  and  the  principles  and 
methods  established  for  trusteeships  could  be  grad¬ 
ually  used  to  deal  with  the  whole  colonial  problem. 

The  Charter  provides  that,  until  trusteeship 
agreements  have  been  concluded,  nothing  in  its 
terms  “shall  be  construed  in  or  of  itself  to  alter  in 
any  manner  the  rights  whatsoever  of  any  states 
or  any  peoples  or  the  terms  of  existing  interna¬ 
tional  instruments  to  which  members  of  the 
United  Nations  may  respectively  be  parties.”  This 
provision  was  adopted  to  prevent  any  possible 
change  in  the  status  of  inhabitants  of  League  man¬ 
dates,  notably  in  Palestine,  where  members  of  the 
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Arab  League  sought  to  make  changes  restricting 
further  Jewish  immigration.*  At  the  same  time  it 
was  added  that  this  provision  should  “not  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  giving  grounds  for  delay  or  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  negotiation  and  conclusion  of  agree¬ 
ments  for  placing  mandated  and  other  territories” 
under  the  trusteeship  system. 

The  Charter  provides  that  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  state  administering  any  trust  territory  to  insure 
that  the  territory  shall  play  its  part  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  international  peace  and  security.  To  this 
end  every  such  state  will  be  empowered  to  make 
use  of  volunteer  forces,  facilities,  and  assistance 
from  the  trust  territory  “in  carrying  out  the  obliga¬ 
tions  toward  the  Security  Council  undertaken  in 
this  regard  by  the  administering  authority.”  This 
provision  marks  a  distinct  departure  from  the 
League  mandates  system,  which  expressly  pro¬ 
hibited  fortification  and  arming  of  mandated  ter¬ 
ritories,  but  is  in  harmony  with  the  concept  of 
security  embodied  in  the  Charter,  which  imposes 
on  all  member  states  the  responsibility  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  fulfilment  of  their  security  obligations. 

The  trusteeship  agreement  may  designate  a 
strategic  area  or  areas  which  may  include  part  or 
all  of  the  territory  to  which  the  arrangement  ap¬ 
plies.  This  provision  accepts  the  possibility,  en¬ 
visaged  in  the  United  States  trusteeship  proposals, 
of  distinguishing  between  strategic  and  non-stra- 
tegic  areas.  In  accordance  with  this  provision, 
separate  arrangements  are  made  for  administration 
of  the  two  types  of  areas. 

Trusteeship  Council 

All  functions  of  the  organization  relating  to 
strategic  areas  are  to  be  exercised  by  the  Security 
Council,  while  all  functions  with  regard  to  areas 
not  designated  as  strategic  are  to  be  exercised  by 
the  General  Assembly  through  a  Trusteeship 
Council.  The  Security  Council  is  “to  avail  itself” 
of  the  assistance  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  act 
on  political,  social,  educational  and  economic  mat¬ 
ters  in  strategic  areas.  The  Trusteeship  Council  is 
to  be  composed  of  specially  qualified  representa¬ 
tives  designated  in  three  categories:  i.  one  each  by 
members  administering  trust  territories;  2.  one 
each  by  members  among  the  Big  Five  which  are 
not  administering  trust  territories  (this  provision 
was  adopted  to  meet  Russia’s  demand  for  its  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  Trusteeship  Council);  and  3.  one 
each  by  a  sufficient  number  of  other  members 
named  for  three-year  periods  by  the  General 

•For  analysis  of  the  Palestine  situation,  see  Grant  S. 
McClellan,  “Palestine  and  America’s  Role  in  the  Middle  East,” 
Foreign  Policy  Reports,  July  i,  1945. 
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\ssembly  so  that  the  total  number  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  is  equally  divided  between  admin¬ 
istering  and  non-administering  states.  This  equal 
division  of  membership  within  the  Trusteeship 
Council,  it  is  feared  by  some  observers,  may  result 
\  in  deadlocks  on  crucial  issues. 

The  General  Assembly,  acting  through  the  Trus¬ 
teeship  Council,  is  empowered  to  consider  reports 
submitted  by  the  administering  state,  to  accept 
petitions,  and  examine  them  in  consultation  with 
the  administering  state,  and  to  provide  for  periodic 
visits  to  the  respective  territories  at  times  agreed 
upon  with  the  administering  state.  The  latter  pro¬ 
vision  is  an  innovation,  as  the  League  Mandates 
Commission  did  not  have  the  right  to  inspect  con¬ 
ditions  in  mandated  territories,  and  had  to  rely  on 
reports  from  the  mandatory  powers — reports  which 
in  some  instances  were  woefully  inadequate,  as  in 
the  case  of  Japan’s  reports  about  conditions  in  the 
Pacific  islands  over  which  it  had  mandates.  The 
administering  authority  in  each  trust  territory  is  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Assembly  on  the 
basis  of  a  questionnaire  formulated  by  the  Trustee¬ 
ship  Council  covering  the  political,  economic,  social 
and  educational  advancement  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  trust  territory. 

INTEGRATION  OF  REGIONAL 
AND  COLLECTIVE  SECURITY 

The  San  Francisco  conference  also  attempted  to 
darify  the  relationship  between  regional  and  col¬ 
lective  security  which  had  been  left  relatively  ob¬ 
scure  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals,  and  had 
been  further  confused  by  the  existence  of  bilateral 
security  agreements,  like  the  Franco-Russian  alli¬ 
ance,  and  regional  security  pacts,  notably  the  Act 
of  Chapultepec  concluded  in  March  at  the  Mexico 
City  conference.  Russia,  along  with  France, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Belgium  contended  that  bilat¬ 
eral  security  pacts  were  essential  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  renewal  of  German  aggression,  especial¬ 
ly  during  a  pericxl  when  the  United  Nations  or¬ 
ganization  had  not  yet  become  firmly  established 
as  a  guardian  of  world  security.  The  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries,  for  their  part,  feared  that  on  the 
ground  of  protecting  their  security  non-American 
powers  might  seek  to  intervene  in  inter- American 
!  affairs,  and  argued  that  this  would  jeopardize  the 
Monroe  DcKtrine  and  undermine  Western  Hem- 
■  isphere  solidarity. 

^  Two  compromise  formulas  were  finally  worked 
out  to  meet  the  special  situations  now  existing  in 
Europe  and  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  first 
formula  provides  that  security  agreements  directed 
against  former  enemy  states  (this  would  include 


the  pacts  signed  by  Russia  with  Britain,  France, 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland  and  Yugoslavia)  can  be 
used  “against  renewal  of  aggressive  policy  on  the 
part  of  any  such  state”  during  a  transitional  period, 
“until  such  time  as  the  [United  Nations]  organ¬ 
ization  may,  on  the  request  of  the  Governments 
concerned,  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
preventing  further  aggression  by  such  a  state.” 
Europe’s  bilateral  pacts  may  thus  be  considered  as 
temporary  ramparts  thrown  up  for  the  period  of 
transition  during  which  the  United  Nations  organ¬ 
ization  establishes  a  more  permanent  world-em¬ 
bracing  system  of  security.  The  second  formula 
states  that  nothing  in  the  terms  of  the  Charter  shall 
“impair  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  col¬ 
lective  self-defense  if  an  armed  attack  occurs 
against  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  until 
the  Security  Council  has  taken  the  measures  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  international  peace  and  security.” 
Thus  the  Latin  American  countries  could  take 
measures  of  self-defense  against  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber  resorting  to  aggression — but  only  if  the  Security 
Council  has  not  taken  action  or  if  its  action  has 
proved  inadequate.  These  two  formulas,  necessarily 
complex  because  of  the  complex  and  highly  in¬ 
flammable  situations  they  sought  to  cover,  may 
cause  controversies  in  the  future  concerning  their 
interpretation. 

The  important  thing,  however,  is  that  the 
primacy  of  collective,  over  bilateral  and  regional, 
security  arrangements  has  been  recognized  in  prin¬ 
ciple.  Article  51  provides  that  measures  taken  by 
member  nations  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self- 
defense  shall  be  immediately  reported  to  the 
Security  Council,  “and  shall  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  Security 
Council  under  the  present  charter  to  take  at  any 
time  such  action  as  it  deems  necessary  in  order 
to  maintain  or  restore  international  peace  and 
security.”  And  Article  53  declares  that  security  ar¬ 
rangements  against  former  enemy  states  are  an 
exception  to  the  general  principle  that  “no  enforce¬ 
ment  action  shall  be  taken  under  regional  arrange¬ 
ments  or  by  regional  agencies  without  the  author¬ 
ization  of  the  Security  Council.” 

Two  provisions  not  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
proposals  were  inserted  into  the  Charter  to  in¬ 
tegrate  regional  and  collective  security  arrange¬ 
ments.  First,  in  Chapter  VI,  on  the  Pacific  Settle¬ 
ment  of  Disputes  (Article  33),  the  parties  to  any 
dispute  endangering  the  maintenance  of  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security  undertake  to  seek  a  solu¬ 
tion,  among  other  methods,  by  resort  to  regional 
agencies  or  arrangements.  Second,  Chapter  VII 
(Article  47)  provides  that  the  “Military  Staff  Com- 
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mittee,  with  the  authorization  of  the  Security 
Council  and  after  consultation  with  appropriate 
regional  agencies,  may  establish  regional  subcom¬ 
mittees.”  (This  clause  was  especially  supported  by 
Peru.) 

PROVISIONS  FOR  AMENDMENT 

As  President  Truman  said  in  his  address  at  the 
closing  session  of  the  UNCIO  on  June  26,  the 
Charter  “has  not  been  poured  into  a  fixed  mould.” 
Changing  world  conditions  “will  require  readjust¬ 
ments — but  they  will  be  the  readjustments  of  peace 
and  not  of  war.”  The  Charter  provides  that  if  a 
general  conference  to  review  the  document  has  not 
been  held  before  the  tenth  annual  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  a  proposal  to  that  effect  shall 
be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  that  session.  A  general 
conference  to  review  the  Charter  can  be  sum¬ 
moned  at  any  time  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  (in  the  tenth  year  and  after  by  a 
majority)  and  by  a  vote  of  any  seven  members 
of  the  Security  Council.  The  provision  regarding 
the  Security  Council  vote — “any  seven  members” 
— was  adopted  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility, 
feared  by  the  middle  and  small  nations  that,  if 
unanimity  of  the  permanent  members  was  re¬ 
quired,  any  one  of  the  Big  Five  might  veto  the 
calling  of  a  reviewing  conference.  Since  there  are 
six  non-permanent  members  of  the  Council,  the 
vote  of  only  one  permanent  member  would  be 
required.  Any  alteration  of  the  Charter  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  conference  shall 
take  effect  wheri  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  including  all  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council.  It  is 
conceivable  that  at  this  stage  one  of  the  Big  Five 
might  veto  ratification  of  an  amendment — but  in 
practice  there  is  less  danger  of  such  a  development 
than  of  a  Big  Five  veto  over  the  initiation  of 
amendments. 

An  official  interpretative  report,  which  is  not  a 
part  of  the  Charter  but  is  included  in  the  record 
of  the  Conference,  links  amendments  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  member  states  may  withdraw 
from  the  organization — a  matter  not  covered  by  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals.  It  is  understood  that 
member  states  may  withdraw  under  at  least  three 
conditions:  if,  in  their  opinion,  the  organization 
has  not  maintained  peace  with  justice;  if  it  has 
adopted  amendments  unacceptable  to  the  with¬ 
drawing  state;  and,  most  important  of  all,  if 
amendments  adopted  by  a  general  conference  of 
the  United  Nations  fail  to  come  into  effect  be¬ 
cause  of  the  veto  of  any  one  of  the  Big  Five.  The 
third  of  these  conditions  gives  the  middle  and 


small  nations  a  sort  of  counter-veto  against  any  ! 
one  of  the  Big  Five  which  seek  to  prevent  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  amendments. 

The  Charter  is  to  be  ratified  by  the  50  signatory 
states  in  accordance  with  their  respective  constitu¬ 
tional  processes,  and  is  to  come  into  force  upon  the 
deposit  of  ratifications  with  the  government  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Big  Five  and  by  a  majority  of 
the  other  signatories.  On  July  2  President  Truman  i 
submitted  the  Charter  to  the  Senate,  with  an  urgent  I 

plea  that  the  United  States  should  be  the  first  to  I 

ratify  this  document,  thus  assuring  the  world  that  1 
this  time  we  are  determined  to  cooperate  with  other 
nations  in  peace,  just  as  effectively  as  we  have  in  f 
war.  Mr.  Stettinius,  who  on  June  27  resigned  as  Sec-  I 
retary  of  State  to  become  American  delegate  to  the  I 
United  Nations  organization,  was  to  serve  as  the  I 
President’s  representative  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  as  it  considered  the  Charter. 

INTERIM  COMMISSION 

Pending  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Charter 
and  the  establishment  of  the  organization,  which 
is  to  be  known  as  The  United  Nations,  the  50  sig¬ 
natory  states  in  an  agreement  signed  on  June  26 
created  an  interim  Preparatory  Commission.  This  | 
Commission,  which  is  to  be  located  in  London,  will  | 
be  composed  of  one  representative  from  each  of  j 
the  50  signatory  states.  When  the  Commission  is 
not  in  session,  it  will  function  through  an  executive 
committee  composed  of  representatives  of  those 
states  who  were  represented  on  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  San  Francisco  conference. 

The  Preparatory  Commission  is  to  make  neces¬ 
sary  arrangements  for  the  first  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Security  Council,  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  and  the  Trusteeship 
Council,  for  the  establishment  of  the  Secretariat, 
and  for  the  convening  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice.  It  will  also  formulate  recommendations 
for  the  possible  transfer  of  certain  functions,  ac¬ 
tivities  and  assets  of  the  League  of  Nations  which 
it  may  be  desirable  for  the  new  organization  to 
take  over;  and  examine  the  problems  involved  in 
the  establishment  of  the  relationship  between  spe¬ 
cialized  intergovernmental  organizations  and  agen¬ 
cies  and  the  U.N.  The  latter  provision  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  number  of  problems,  especially  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  relationship  of  the  U.N.  with  the  Inter-  [ 

national  Labor  Office,  an  autonomous  tripartite  ^ 

organization  established  in  1919  in  which  govern-  r 
ments,  employers  and  workers  are  represented,  j 
and  of  which  Russia,  although  invited  to  join  in  I 
1943,  is  not  a  member.  The  Preparatory  Commis-  r 
sion  will  cease  to  exist  upon  the  election  of  the  [ 
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1  Secretary  General  of  the  U.N,,  at  which  time  its 
I  property  and  records  will  be  transferred  to  the 
I  organization.  These  interim  arrangements  make  it 
certain  that  during  the  period  of  six  months  or 
longer  that  may  be  required  for  ratification  by  the 
number  of  states  necessary  to  make  the  Charter 
operative,  the  task  of  organizing  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  organization  will  be  carried  for¬ 
ward  without  interruption. 

attitude  of  united  states 

In  contrast  to  1919,  when  minority  opposition 
to  American  participation  in  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  was  far  more  vocal  than  the  people’s  support 
for  the  League  Covenant,  public  opinion  during 
World  War  II  has  increasingly  favored  this  coun¬ 
try’s  cooperation  with  the  other  United  Nations  in 
the  post-war  period;  and  these  views  have  beer 
reflected  in  the  utterances  of  many  Senators.  More¬ 
over,  the  participation  of  Senators  Vandenberg 
(Republican)  and  Connally  (Democrat)  in  the 
San  Francisco  negotiations  assured  that  the  Senate 

I  would  approach  the  Charter  in  a  non-partisan 
spirit. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals,  moreover,  had 
been  laid  before  the  people  of  the  United  States 

I  (as  well  as  of  the  other  United  Nations)  six 
months  in  advance  of  the  San  Francisco  confer¬ 
ence— in  striking  contrast  to  the  situation  in  1919, 
when  the  League  Covenant  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification  as  a  finished  document  after 
the  Paris  Peace  conference,  in  spite  of  congres¬ 
sional  warning  that  the  League  of  Nations  should 
not  be  linked  to  the  peace  settlements.  The  Charter 
not  only  defines  the  area  of  agreement  between 
fifty  nations,  but  is  a  clear  expression  of  American 

I  policy  already  expressed  formally  in  the  Fulbright 
and  Connally  resolutions. 

The  Senate’s  discussion  of  the  Charter,  too,  was 
facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  Charter  contains  a 
statement  of  general  principles  concerning  justice, 
human  welfare,  and  observance  of  international 
law;  gives  the  Big  Five  a  veto  over  enforcement 
action;  makes  a  declaration  regarding  the  treat- 
i  ment  of  dependent  peoples;  and  assures  possibilities 
I  of  amendment  in  due  course.  These  provisions, 
I  some  of  which  were  absent  from  the  Dum¬ 


barton  Oaks  proposals,  should  go  far  to  meet  any 
possible  objections  to  the  Charter  such  as  were 
raised  by  a  number  of  Senators  about  the  League 
Covenant  in  1919.  There  was  little  doubt,  under 
the  circumstances,  that  the  Charter  would  secure 
the  two-thirds  vote  necessary  for  ratification. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  road  to 
effective  cooperation  with  other  nations  is  yet  clear. 
Ratification  of  the  Charter  is  only  the  first,  and 
easiest,  step  because  it  requires  no  concrete  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  United  States  which  might  be  inter¬ 
preted  by  critics  as  a  “sacrifice”  of  national  inter¬ 
ests.  It  will  be  when  discussion  turns  to  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  Charter  that  difficulties  may  be 
anticipated.  Three  points,  particularly,  may  arouse 
debate  in  Congress:  specification  of  the  armed 
forces  the  United  States  will  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  U.N.  by  a  special  agreement  or  agreements 
to  be  negotiated  with  the  Security  Council;  the 
scope  of  the  authority  to  be  exercised  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  delegate  to  the  Security  Council,  who  may  be 
called  upon  to  vote  for  the  use  of  American  forces 
against  an  aggressor;  and  the  provisions  in  the 
chapters  on  non-self-governing  peoples  which  call 
for  periodic  reports  to  the  United  Nations  organ¬ 
ization  by  member  states  —  provisions  that  may 
bring  objections  if  applied  to  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii, 
and  Alaska,  but  especially  to  islands  in  the  Pacific 
placed  under  trusteeship. 

Just  as  the  United  States  led  the  way  in  trans¬ 
forming  the  wartime  coalition  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  into  a  peacetime  organization,  beginning  with 
the  Moscow  conference  and  ending  with  that  of 
San  Francisco,  so  it  will  be  in  a  strategic  position 
to  lead  in  the  more  difficult  task  of  implementing 
the  Charter  in  the  months  to  come.  A  document 
cannot  of  itself  alleviate  the  causes  of  war  or  check 
aggression  once  it  has  occurred.  It  is  a  mere  in¬ 
strument  which,  if  not  used,  will  fall  into  desue¬ 
tude.  Only  through  the  give  and  take  of  daily 
negotiations,  compromises  and  adjustments  in  the 
various  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  organiza¬ 
tion  shall  we  be  able  to  weave  the  web  of  mutual 
interests  which  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  any 
human  society,  and  is  ultimately  a  greater  safe¬ 
guard  against  war  than  the  most  ingenious  and 
costly  armaments. 
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Charter  of  the  United  Nations* 


WE  THE  PEOPLES  OF  THE  UNITED  NA¬ 
TIONS  DETERMINED 

— to  save  succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge 
of  war,  which  twice  in  our  lifetime  has  brought  un¬ 
told  sorrow  to  mankind,  and 
— to  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  human  rights, 
in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  person,  in  the 
equal  rights  of  men  and  women  and  of  nations  large 
and  small,  and 

— to  establish  conditions  under  which  justice  and 
respect  for  the  obligations  arising  from  treaties  and 
other  sources  of  international  law  can  be  maintained, 
and 

— to  promote  social  progress  and  better  standards 
of  life  in  larger  freedom, 

AND  FOR  THESE  ENDS 

— to  practice  tolerance  and  live  together  in  peace 
with  one  another  as  good  neighbors,  and 
— to  unite  our  strength  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security,  and 

— to  insure,  by  the  acceptance  of  principles  and  the 
institution  of  methods,  that  armed  force  shall  not  be 
used,  save  in  the  common  interest,  and 

— to  employ  international  machinery  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  economic  and  social  advancement  of  all 
peoples, 

HAVE  RESOLVED  TO  COMBINE  OUR  EF¬ 
FORTS  TO  ACCOMPLISH  THESE  AIMS. 

Accordingly,  our  respective  governments,  through 
representatives  assembled  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco, 
who  have  exhibited  their  full  powers  found  to  be  in 
good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  to  the  present  charter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  do  hereby  establish  an  in¬ 
ternational  organization  to  be  known  as  the  United 
Nations. 

CHAPTER  I 

PURPOSES  AND  PRINCIPLES 
Article  i 

The  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  are: 

1.  To  maintain  international  peace  and  security, 
and  to  that  end:  to  take  effective  collective  measures 
for  the  prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to  the  peace, 
and  for  the  suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  bring  about  by  peaceful 
means,  and  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  international  law,  adjustment  or  settlement 
of  international  disputes  or  situations  which  might 
lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace; 

2.  To  develop  friendly  relations  among  nations 
based  on  respect  for  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and 
self-determination  of  peoples,  and  to  take  other  ap¬ 
propriate  measures  to  strengthen  universal  peace; 

3.  To  achieve  international  cooperation  in  solving 
international  problems  of  an  economic,  social,  cul¬ 
tural,  or  humanitarian  character,  and  in  promoting 
and  encouraging  respect  for  human  rights  and  for 

•For  text  and  official  analysis,  see  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  Report  to  the  President  on  the  Results  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  hy  the  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Delegation,  the  Secretary  of  State.  Departtnent  of  State,  Publica¬ 
tion  2349,  Conference  Series  71,  June  26,  1945. 


fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as 
to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion;  and 

4.  To  be  a  center  for  harmonizing  the  actions  of 
nations  in  the  attainment  of  these  common  ends. 

Article  2 

The  organization  and  its  members,  in  pursuit  of 
the  purposes  stated  in  Article  i,  shall  act  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  following  principles. 

1.  The  organization  is  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
sovereign  equality  of  all  its  members. 

2.  All  members,  in  order  to  ensure  to  all  of  them 
the  rights  and  benefits  resulting  from  membership, 
shall  fulfill  in  good  faith  the  obligations  assumed  by 
them  in  accordance  with  the  present  charter. 

3.  All  members  shall  settle  their  international  dis¬ 
putes  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner  that  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security,  and  justice,  are  not  en¬ 
dangered. 

4.  All  members  shall  refrain  in  their  international 
relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the 
territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  of  any 
state,  or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations. 

5.  All  members  shall  give  the  United  Nations  every 
assistance  in  any  action  it  takes  in  accordance  with 
the  present  charter,  and  shall  refrain  from  giving  as¬ 
sistance  to  any  state  against  which  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  is  taking  preventive  or  enforcement  action. 

6.  The  organization  shall  ensure  that  states  which 
are  not  members  of  the  United  Nations  act  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  these  principles  so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se¬ 
curity. 

7.  Nothing  contained  in  the  present  charter  shall 
authorize  the  United  Nations  to  intervene  in  matters 
which  arc  essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction 
of  any  state  or  shall  require  the  members  to  submit 
such  matters  to  settlement  under  the  present  charter; 
but  this  principle  shall  not  prejudice  the  application 
of  enforcement  measures  under  Chapter  VII. 

CHAPTER  II 
MEMBERSHIP 

Article  3 

The  original  members  of  the  United  Nations  shall 
be  the  states  which,  having  participated  in  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  International  Organization  at 
San  Francisco  or  having  previously  signed  the  Dec¬ 
laration  by  United  Nations  of  January  i,  1942,  sign 
the  present  charter  and  ratify  it  in  accordance  with 
Article  no. 

Article  4 

1.  Membership  in  the  United  Nations  is  open  to 
all  other  peace-loving  states  which  accept  the  obliga¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  present  charter  and,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  organization,  are  able  and  willing  to 
carry  out  these  obligations. 

2.  The  admission  of  any  such  state  to  membership 
in  the  United  Nations  will  be  effected  by  a  decision 
of  the  General  Assembly  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Security  Council. 
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Article  5 

A  member  of  the  United  Nations  against  which  pre¬ 
ventive  or  enforcement  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Security  Council  may  be  suspended  from  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  membership  by 
the  General  Assembly  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Security  Council.  The  exercise  of  these  rights  and 
privileges  may  be  restored  by  the  Security  Council. 

Article  6 

A  member  of  the  United  Nations  which  has  per¬ 
sistently  violated  the  principles  contained  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  charter  may  be  expelled  from  the  organization  by 
the  General  Assembly  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Security  Council. 

CHAPTER  III 
ORGANS 
Article  7 

1.  There  are  established  as  the  principal  organs  of 
the  United  Nations:  a  General  Assembly,  a  Security 
Council,  an  Economic  and  Social  Council,  a  Trustee¬ 
ship  Council,  an  International  Court  of  Justice,  and  a 
Secretariat. 

2.  Such  subsidiary  organs  as  may  be  found  neces¬ 
sary  may  be  established  in  accordance  with  the  present 
charter. 

Article  8 

The  United  Nations  shall  place  no  restrictions  on 
the  eligibility  of  men  and  women,  to  participate  in 
any  capacity  and  under  conditions  of  etjuality  in  its 
principal  and  subsidiary  organs. 

CHAPTER  IV 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Cow  position 
.\rticle  9 

1.  The  General  Assembly  shall  consist  of  all  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  Each  member  shall  have  not  more  than  five 
representatives  in  the  General  Assembly. 

Functions  and  Powers 
Article  10 

The  General  Assembly  may  discuss  any  questions 
or  any  matters  within  the  scope  of  the  present  charter 
or  relating  to  the  powers  and  functions  of  any  organs 
provided  for  in  the  present  charter,  and,  except  as 
provided  in  Article  12,  may  make  recommendations 
to  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  or  to  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  or  to  both  on  any  such  questions  or 
matters. 

Article  ii 

1.  The  General  Assembly  may  consider  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  of  cooperation  in  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security,  including  the  prin¬ 
ciples  governing  disarmament  and  the  regulation  of 
armaments,  and  may  make  recommendations  with 
regard  to  such  principles  to  the  members  or  to  the 
Security  Council  or  to  both. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  may  discuss  any  ques¬ 


tions  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  brought  before  it  by  any  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  or  by  the  Security  Council, 
or  by  a  state  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  in  accordance  with  Article  35,  paragraph  2, 
and,  except  as  provided  in  Article  12,  may  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  with  regard  to  any  such  questions  to 
the  state  or  states  concerned  or  to  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  or  to  both.  Any  such  question  on  which  action  is 
necessary  shall  be  referred  to  the  Security  Council  by 
the  General  Assembly  either  before  or  after  discussion. 

3.  The  General  Assembly  may  call  the  attention  of 
the  Security  Council  to  situations  which  arc  likely  to 
endanger  international  peace  and  security. 

4.  The  powers  of  the  General  Assembly  set  forth  in 
this  article  shall  not  limit  the  general  scope  of 
Article  10. 

Article  12 

1.  While  the  Security  Council  is  exercising  in  re¬ 
spect  of  any  dispute  or  situation  the  functions  as¬ 
signed  to  it  in  the  present  charter,  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  shall  not  make  any  recommendation  with  re¬ 
gard  to  that  dispute  or  situation  unless  the  Security 
Council  so  requests. 

2.  The  Secretary-General,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Security  Council,  shall  notify  the  General  Assembly  at 
each  session  of  any  matters  relative  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  international  peace  and  security  which  are 
being  dealt  with  by  the  Security  Council  and  shall 
similarly  notify  the  General  Assembly,  or  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  if  the  General  Assembly  is 
not  in  session,  immediately  the  Security  Council 
ceases  to  deal  with  such  matters. 

Article  13 

1.  The  General  Assembly  shall  initiate  studies  and 
make  recommendations  for  the  purpose  of: 

A.  Promoting  international  cooperation  in  the  po¬ 
litical  field  and  encouraging  the  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  of  international  law  and  its  codification; 

B.  Promoting  international  cooperation  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic,  social,  cultural,  educational,  and  health  fields, 
and  assisting  in  the  realization  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as 
to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion. 

2.  The  further  responsibilities,  functions,  and  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  General  Assembly  with  respect  to  matters 
mentioned  in  paragraph  i  (B)  above  are  set  forth  in 
Chapters  IX  and  X. 

Article  14 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  12,  the  General 
Assembly  may  recommend  measures  for  the  peace¬ 
ful  adjustment  of  any  situation,  regardless  of  origin, 
which  it  deems  likely  to  impair  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  or  friendly  relations  among  nations,  including 
situations  resulting  from  a  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  present  charter  setting  forth  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  15 

I.  The  General  Assembly  shall  receive  and  con¬ 
sider  annual  and  special  reports  from  the  Security 
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Council;  these  reports  shall  include  an  account  of  the 
measures  that  the  Security  Council  has  decided  upon 
or  taken  to  maintain  international  peace  and  security. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  shall  receive  and  con¬ 
sider  reports  from  the  other  organs  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Article  i6 

The  General  Assembly  shall  perform  such  functions 
with  respect  to  the  international  trusteeship  system 
as  are  assigned  to  it  under  Chapters  XII  and  XIII, 
including  the  approval  of  the  trusteeship  agreements 
for  areas  not  designated  as  strategic. 

Article  17 

1.  The  General  Assembly  shall  consider  and  ap¬ 
prove  the  budget  of  the  organization. 

2.  The  expenses  of  the  organization  shall  be  borne 
by  the  members  as  apportioned  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly. 

3.  The  General  Assembly  shall  consider  and  ap¬ 
prove  any  ftnancial  and  budgetary  arrangements  with 
specialized  agencies  referred  to  in  Article  57  and  shall 
examine  the  administrative  budgets  of  such  special¬ 
ized  agencies  with  a  view  to  making  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  agencies  concerned. 

yofing 

Article  18 

1.  Each  member  of  the  General  Assembly  shall 
have  one  vote. 

2.  Decisions  of  the  General  Assembly  on  important 
questions  shall  be  made  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  members  present  and  voting.  These  questions 
shall  include:  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security,  the 
election  of  the  non-permanent  members  of  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council,  the  election  of  the  members  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  election  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  i  (C)  of  Article  86,  the  admission  of  new 
members  to  the  United  Nations,  the  suspension  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  membership,  the  expulsion  of 
members,  questions  relating  to  the  operation  of  the 
trusteeship  system,  and  budgetary  questions. 

3.  Decisions  on  other  questions,  including  the  de¬ 
termination  of  additional  categories  of  questions  to 
be  decided  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  shall  be  made 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  present  and  voting. 

Article  19 

A  member  of  the  United  Nations  which  is  in  ar¬ 
rears  in  the  payment  of  its  financial  contributions  to 
the  organization  shall  have  no  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly  if  the  amount  of  its  arrears  equals  or  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  amount  of  the  contributions  due  from  it 
for  the  preceding  two  full  years.  The  General  As¬ 
sembly  may,  nevertheless,  permit  such  a  member  to 
vote  if  it  is  satisfied  that  the  failure  to  pay  is  due  to 
conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  member. 

Procedure 

Article  20 

TTie  General  Assembly  shall  meet  in  regular  annual 
sessions  and  in  such  special  sessions  as  occasion  may 


require.  Special  sessions  shall  be  convoked  by  the 
Secretary-General  at  the  request  of  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  or  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Article  21 

The  General  Assembly  shall  adopt  its  own  rules  of 
procedure.  It  shall  elect  its  President  for  each  session. 

Article  22 

The  General  Assembly  may  establish  such  subsidiary 
organs  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
its  functions. 

CHAPTER  V 

THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

Composition 

Article  23 

1.  The  Security  Council  shall  consist  of  eleven 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Republic  of 
China,  France,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub¬ 
lics,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  be  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council. 
The  General  Assembly  shall  elect  six  other  members 
of  the  United  Nations  to  be  non-permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council,  due  regard  being  specially 
paid,  in  the  first  instance  to  the  contribution  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  to  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security  and  to  the  other  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  organization,  and  also  to  equitable  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution. 

2.  The  non-permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years.  In 
the  first  election  of  the  non-permanent  members, 
however,  three  shall  be  chosen  for  a  term  of  one  year. 
A  retiring  member  shall  not  be  eligible  for  immedi¬ 
ate  re-election. 

3.  Each  meml^er  of  the  Security  Council  shall  have 
one  representative. 

Functions  and  Powers 

Article  24 

1.  In  order  to  ensure  prompt  and  effective  action 
by  the  United  Nations,  its  members  confer  on  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  primary  responsibility  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  international  peace  and  security,  and  agree 
that  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  responsibility 
the  Security  Council  acts  on  their  behalf. 

2.  In  discharging  these  duties  the  Security  Council 
shall  act  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  United  Nations.  The  specific  powers 
granted  to  the  Security  Council  for  the  discharge  of 
these  duties  are  laid  down  in  Chapters  VI,  VII,  VIII, 
and  XII. 

3.  The  Security  Council  shall  submit  annual  and, 
when  necessary,  special  reports  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  for  its  consideration. 

Article  25 

The  members  of  the  United  Nations  agree  to  accept 
and  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council  in 
accordance  with  the  present  charter. 
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Article  26 

In  order  to  promote  the  establishment  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  international  peace  and  security  with  the 
least  diversion  for  armaments  of  the  world’s  human 
and  economic  resources,  the  Security  Council  shall  be 
responsible  for  formulating,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  referred  to  in  Article  47, 
plans  to  be  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  armaments. 

Voting 

Article  27 

1.  Each  member  of  the  Security  Council  shall  have 
one  vote. 

2.  Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  on  procedural 
matters  shall  be  made  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  seven 
members. 

3.  Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  on  all  other 
matters  shall  be  made  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  seven 
members  including  the  concurring  votes  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  members;  provided  that,  in  decisions  under 
Chapter  VI,  and  under  paragraph  3  of  Article  52,  a 
party  to  a  dispute  shall  abstain  from  voting. 

Procedure 

Article  28 

1.  The  Security  Council  shall  be  so  organized  as  to 
be  able  to  function  continuously.  Each  member  of  the 
Security  Council  shall  for  this  purpose  be  represented 
at  all  times  at  the  seat  of  the  organization. 

2.  The  Security  Council  shall  hold  periodic  meet¬ 
ings  at  which  each  of  its  members  may,  if  it  so  de¬ 
sires,  be  represented  by  a  member  of  the  government 
or  by  some  other  sj^cially  designated  representative. 

3.  The  Security  Council  may  hold  meetings  at  such 
places  other  than  the  seat  of  the  organization  as  in  its 
judgment  will  best  facilitate  its  work. 

Article  29 

The  Security  Council  may  establish  such  subsidiary 
organs  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
its  functions. 

Article  30 

The  Security  Council  shall  adopt  its  own  rules  of 
procedure,  including  the  method  of  selecting  its  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Article  31 

Any  member  of  the  United  Nations  which  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Security  Council  may  participate,  with- 

Iout  vote,  in  the  discussion  of  any  question  brought 
before  the  Security  Council  whenever  the  latter  con¬ 
siders  that  the  interests  of  that  member  are  specially 
affected. 

Article  32 

I  Any  member  of  the  United  Nations  which  is  not 
:  a  member  of  the  Security  Council  or  any  state  which 
^  is  not  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  if  it  is  a  party 
f  to  a  dispute  under  consideration  by  the  Security 
t  Council,  shall  be  invited  to  participate,  without  vote, 

I  in  the  discussion  relating  to  the  dispute.  The  Secur¬ 
ity  Council  shall  lay  down  such  conditions  as  it  deems 
just  for  the  participation  of  a  state  which  is  not  a 
f  member  of  the  United  Nations. 


CHAPTER  VI 

PACIFIC  SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES 

Article  33 

1.  The  parties  to  any  dispute,  the  continuance  of 
which  is  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security,  shall,  first  of  all,  seek  a 
solution  by  negotiation,  enquiry,  mediation,  concilia¬ 
tion,  arbitration,  judicial  settlement,  resort  to  regional 
agencies  or  arrangements,  or  other  peaceful  means  of 
their  own  choice. 

2.  The  Security  Council  shall,  when  it  deems  nec¬ 
essary,  call  upon  the  parties  to  settle  their  dispute  by 
such  means. 

Article  34 

The  Security  Council  may  investigate  any  dispute, 
or  any  situation  which  might  lead  to  international 
friction  or  give  rise  to  a  dispute,  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  continuance  of  the  dispute  or  situ¬ 
ation  is  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security. 

Article  35 

1.  Any  member  of  the  United  Nations  may  bring 
any  dispute  or  any  situation  of  the  nature  referred  to 
in  Article  34  to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council 
or  of  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  A  state  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  may  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Security 
Council  or  of  the  General  Assembly  any  dispute  to 
which  it  is  a  party  if  it  accepts  in  advance,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  dispute,  the  obligations  of  pacific 
settlement  provided  in  the  present  charter. 

3.  The  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
respect  of  matters  brought  to  its  attention  under  this 
article  will  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  ii 
and  12. 

Article  36 

1.  The  Security  Council  may,  at  any  stage  of  a 
dispute  of  the  nature  referred  to  in  Article  33  or  of  a 
situation  of  like  nature,  recommend  appropriate  pro¬ 
cedures  or  methods  of  adjustment. 

2.  The  Security  Council  should  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  any  procedures  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute 
which  have  already  been  adopted  by  the  parties. 

3.  In  making  recommendations  under  this  article 
the  Security  Council  should  also  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  that  legal  disputes  should  as  a  general  rule  be 
referred  by  the  parties  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Statute 
of  the  Court. 

Article  37 

1.  Should  the  parties  to  a  dispute  of  the  nature  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Article  33  fail  to  settle  it  by  the  means 
indicated  in  that  article,  they  shall  refer  it  to  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council. 

2.  If  the  Security  Council  deems  that  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  dispute  is  in  fact  likely  to  endanger 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security, 
it  shall  decide  whether  to  take  action  under  Article  36 
or  to  recommend  such  terms  of  settlement  as  it  may 
consider  appropriate. 
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Article  38 

Without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of  Article  33-37 
the  Security  Council  may,  if  all  the  parties  to  any 
dispute  so  request,  make  recommendations  to  the 
parties  with  a  view  to  a  pacific  settlement  of  the 
dispute. 

CHAPTER  VII 

ACTION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THREATS  TO 
THE  PEACE,  BREACHES  OF  THE  PEACE,  AND 
ACTS  OF  AGGRESSION 

Article  39 

The  Security  Council  shall  determine  the  existence 
of  any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace,  or  act 
of  aggression  and  shall  make  recommendations,  or 
decide  what  measures  shall  be  taken  in  accordance 
with  Articles  41  and  42,  to  maintain  or  restore  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security. 

Article  40 

In  order  to  prevent  an  aggravation  of  the  situation, 
the  Security  Council  may,  before  making  the  recom¬ 
mendations  or  deciding  upon  the  measures  provided 
for  in  Article  39,  call  upon  the  parties  concerned  to 
comply  with  such  provisional  measures  as  it  deems 
necessary  or  desirable.  Such  provisional  measures  shall 
be  without  prejudice  to  the  rights,  claims,  or  position 
of  the  parties  concerned.  The  Security  Council  shall 
duly  take  account  of  failure  to  comply  with  such  pro¬ 
visional  measures. 

Article  41 

The  Security  Council  may  decide  what  measures 
not  involving  the  use  of  armed  force  are  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  give  effect  to  its  decisions,  and  it  may  call 
upon  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  apply 
such  measures.  These  may  include  complete  or  partial 
interruption  of  economic  relations  and  of  rail,  sea,  air, 
postal,  telegraphic,  radio,  and  other  means  of  com¬ 
munications,  and  the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations. 

Article  42 

Should  the  Security  Council  consider  that  measures 
provided  for  in  Article  41  would  be  inadequate  or 
have  proved  to  be  inadequate,  it  may  take  such  action 
by  air,  sea,  or  land  forces  as  may  be  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  or  restore  international  peace  and  security.  Such 
action  may  include  demonstrations,  blockade,  and 
other  operations  by  air,  sea,  or  land  forces  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  43 

1.  All  members  of  the  United  Nations,  in  order  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security,  undertake  to  make  available  to  the  Se- 
cufity  Council,  on  its  call  and  in  accordance  with  a 
special  agreement  or  agreements,  armed  forces,  as¬ 
sistance,  and  facilities,  including  rights  of  passage, 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  international 
peace  and  security. 

2.  Such  agreement  or  agreements  shall  govern  the 
numbers  and  types  of  forces,  their  degree  of  readiness 
and  general  location,  and  the  nature  of  the  facilities 
and  assistance  to  be  provided. 

3.  The  agreement  or  agreements  shall  be  nego¬ 


tiated  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  initiative  of  the  Se-  ’ 
curity  Council.  They  shall  be  concluded  between  the ' 
Security  Council  and  members  or  between  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  and  groups  of  members  and  shall  be 
subject  to  ratification  by  the  signatory  states  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  respective  constitutional  processes 

Article  44 

When  the  Security  Council  has  decided  to  use 
force  it  shall,  before  calling  upon  a  member  not  rep¬ 
resented  on  it  to  provide  armed  forces  in  fulfilment 
of  the  obligations  assumed  under  Article  43,  invite 
that  member,  if  the  member  so  desires,  to  participate 
in  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council  concerning 
the  employment  of  contingents  of  that  member’s ! 
armed  forces.  | 

Article  45  | 

In  order  to  enable  the  United  Nations  to  take  ur¬ 
gent  military  measures,  members  shall  hold  immedi¬ 
ately  available  national  air-force  contingents  for  com¬ 
bined  international  enforcement  action.  The  strength 
and  degree  of  readiness  of  these  contingents  and  plans 
for  their  combined  action  shall  be  determined,  within 
the  limits  laid  down  in  the  special  agreement  or  agree 
ments  referred  to  in  Article  43,  by  the  Security  Coun 
cil  with  the  assistance  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee. 

Article  46 

Plans  for  the  application  of  armed  force  shall  be 
made  by  the  Security  Council  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Military  Staff  Committee. 

Article  47 

1.  There  shall  be  established  a  Military  Staff  Com 
mittee  to  advise  and  assist  the  Security  Council  on 
all  questions  relating  to  the  Security  Council’s  mili 
tary  requirements  for  the  maintenance  of  interna 
tional  peace  and  security,  the  employment  and  com 
mand  of  forces  placed  at  its  disposal,  the  regulation 
of  armaments,  and  possible  disarmament. 

2.  The  Military  Staff  Committee  shall  consist  of 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council  or  their  representatives.  Any  mcmh; 
of  the  United  Nations  not  permanently  represented 
on  the  Committee  shall  be  invited  by  the  Committee 
to  be  associated  with  it  when  the  efficient  discharge 
of  the  Committee’s  responsibilities  requires  the  par 
ticipation  of  that  member  in  its  work. 

3.  The  Military  Staff  Committee  shall  be  respon 
sible  under  the  Security  Council  for  the  strategic  d: 
rection  of  any  armed  forces  placed  at  the  disposal  c 
the  Security  Council.  Questions  relating  to  the  coir, 
mand  of  such  forces  shall  be  worked  out  subsequent!; 

4.  The  Military  Staff  Committee,  with  the  au 

thorization  of  the  Security  Council  and  after  consu' 
tation  with  appropriate  regional  agencies,  may  esta!^ 
lish  regional  subcommittees.  j 

Article  48  [ 

I.  The  action  required  to  carry  out  the  decisions  ft 
the  Security  Council  for  the  maintenance  of  intem  | 
tional  peace  and  security  shall  be  taken  by  all  tli 
members  of  the  United  Nations  or  by  some  of  thei’I 
as  the  Security  Council  may  determine.  I 
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2.  Such  decisions  shall  be  carried  out  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  directly  and  through  their 
action  in  the  appropriate  international  agencies  of 
which  they  are  memlxrs. 

Article  49 

The  members  of  the  United  Nations  shall  Join  in 
affording  mutual  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  meas¬ 
ures  decided  upon  by  the  Security  Council. 

Article  50 

If  preventive  or  enforcement  measures  against  any 
state  are  taken  by  the  Security  Council,  any  other 
state,  whether  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  or  not, 
which  finds  itself  confronted  with  special  economic 
problems  arising  from  the  carrying  out  of  those  meas¬ 
ures  shall  have  the  right  to  consult  the  Security  Council 
with  regard  to  a  solution  of  those  problems. 

Article  51 

Nothing  in  the  present  charter  shall  impair  the  in¬ 
herent  right  of  individual  or  collective  self-defense  if 
an  armed  attack  occurs  against  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  until  the  Security  Council  has  taken 
the  measures  necessary  to  maintain  international  peace 
and  security.  Measures  taken  by  members  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  this  right  of  self-defense  shall  be  immedi¬ 
ately  reported  to  the  Security  Council  and  shall  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  authority  and  responsibility  of 
the  Security  Council  under  the  present  charter  to  take 
at  any  time  such  action  as  it  deems  necessary  in  order 
to  maintain  or  restore  international  peace  and  security. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

REGIONAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

Article  52 

1.  Nothing  in  the  present  charter  precludes  the 
existence  of  regional  arrangements  or  agencies  for 
dealing  with  such  matters  relating  to  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security  as  are  appropriate 
for  regional  action,  provided  that  such  arrangements 
or  agencies  and  their  activities  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  The  members  of  the  United  Nations  entering 
into  such  arrangements  or  constituting  such  agencies 
shall  make  every  effort  to  achieve  pacific  settlement  of 
local  disputes  through  such  regional  arrangements  or 
by  such  regional  agencies  before  referring  them  to  the 
Security  Council. 

3.  The  Security  Council  shall  encourage  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  pacific  settlement  of  local  disputes  through 
such  regional  arrangements  or  by  such  regional  agen¬ 
cies  either  on  the  initiative  of  the  states  concerned  or 
by  reference  from  the  Security  Council. 

4.  This  article  in  no  way  impairs  the  application  of 
Articles  34  and  35. 

Article  53 

I.  The  Security  Council  shall,  where  appropriate, 
utilize  such  regional  arrangements  or  agencies  for  en¬ 
forcement  action  under  its  authority.  But  no  enforce¬ 
ment  action  shall  be  taken  under  regional  arrange¬ 
ments  or  by  regional  agencies  without  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  the  Security  Council,  with  the  exception  of 
measures  against  any  enemy  state,  as  defined  in  para- 
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graph  2  of  this  article,  provided  for  pursuant  to 
Article  107  or  in  regional  arrangements  directed 
against  renewal  of  aggressive  policy  on  the  part  of 
any  such  state,  until  such  time  as  the  organization 
may,  on  request  of  the  governments  concerned,  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  preventing  further 
aggression  by  such  a  state. 

2.  The  term  enemy  state  as  used  in  paragraph  i 
of  this  article  applies  to  any  state  which  during  the 
Second  World  War  has  been  an  enemy  of  any  signa¬ 
tory  of  the  present  charter. 

Article  54 

The  Security  Council  shall  at  all  times  be  kept  fully 
informed  of  activities  undertaken  or  in  contemplation 
under  regional  arrangements  or  by  regional  agencies 
for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se¬ 
curity. 

CHAPTER  IX 

INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  AND 
SOCIAL  COOPERATION 

Article  55 

With  a  view  to  the  creation  of  conditions  of  stabil¬ 
ity  and  well-being  which  are  necessary  for  peaceful 
and  friendly  relations  among  nations  based  on  re¬ 
spect  for  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-deter¬ 
mination  of  peoples,  the  United  Nations  shall  pro¬ 
mote: 

A.  Higher  standards  of  living,  full  employment, 
and  conditions  of  economic  and  social  progress  and 
development; 

B.  Solutions  of  international  economic,  social, 
health,  and  related  problems;  and  international  cul¬ 
tural  and  educational  cooperation;  and 

C.  Universal  respect  for,  and  observance  of,  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  dis¬ 
tinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion. 

Article  56 

All  members  pledge  themselves  to  take  joint  and 
separate  action  in  cooperation  with  the  organization 
for  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  Ar¬ 
ticle  55. 

Article  57 

1.  The  various  specialized  agencies,  established  by 
intergovernmental  agreement  and  having  wide  inter¬ 
national  responsibilities,  as  defined  in  their  basic  in¬ 
struments,  in  economic,  social,  cultural,  educational, 
health,  and  related  fields,  shall  be  brought  into  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  63. 

2.  Such  agencies  thus  brought  into  relationship 
with  the  United  Nations  are  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
specialized  agencies. 

Article  58 

The  organization  shall  make  recommendations  for 
the  coordination  of  the  policies  and  activities  of  the 
specialized  agencies. 

Article  59 

The  organization  shall,  where  appropriate,  initiate 
negotiations  among  the  states  concerned  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  any  new  specialized  agencies  required  for  the 


accomplishment  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  Article  55. 

Article  60 

ResjX)nsibility  for  the  discharge  of  the  functions  of 
the  organization  set  forth  in  this  chapter  shall  be 
vested  in  the  General  Assembly  and,  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  which  shall  have  for  this  purpose  the 
powers  set  forth  in  Chapter  X. 

CHAPTER  X 

THE  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL 

Composition 

Article  61 

1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall  consist 
of  eighteen  members  of  the  United  Nations  elected 
by  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  3,  six 
members  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall  be 
elected  each  year  for  a  term  of  three  years.  A  retiring 
member  shall  be  eligible  for  immediate  re-election. 

3.  At  the  first  election,  eighteen  members  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  shall  be  chosen.  The 
term  of  office  of  six  members  so  chosen  shall  expire 
at  the  end  of  one  year,  and  of  six  other  members  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  in  accordance  with  arrange¬ 
ments  made  by  the  General  .Assembly. 

4.  Each  member  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil  shall  have  one  representative. 

Functions  and  Powers 

Article  62 

1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  may  make  or 
initiate  studies  and  reports  with  respect  to  interna¬ 
tional  economic,  social,  cultural,  educational,  health, 
and  related  matters  and  may  make  recommendations 
with  respect  to  any  such  matters  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  to  the  members  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
to  the  specialized  agencies  concerned. 

2.  It  may  make  recommendations  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  respect  for,  and  observance  of,  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all. 

3.  It  may  prepare  draft  conventions  for  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  General  Assembly,  with  respect  to  mat¬ 
ters  falling  within  its  competence. 

4.  It  may  call,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  United  Nations,  international  confer¬ 
ences  on  matters  falling  within  its  competence. 

Article  63 

1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  may  enter 
into  agreements  with  any  of  the  agencies  referred  to 
in  Article  57,  defining  the  terms  on  which  the  agency 
concerned  shall  be  brought  into  relationship  with  the 
United  Nations.  Such  agreements  shall  be  subject  to 
approval  by  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  It  may  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  special¬ 
ized  agencies  through  consultation  with  and  recom¬ 
mendations  to  such  agencies  and  through  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  General  Assembly  and  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  64 

I.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  may  take 
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appropriate  steps  to  obtain  regular  reports  from  the 
specialized  agencies.  It  may  make  arrangements  with 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  and  with  the 
specialized  agencies  to  obtain  reports  on  the  steps 
taken  to  give  effect  to  its  own  recommendations  and 
to  recommendations  on  matters  falling  within  its 
competence  made  by  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  It  may  communicate  its  observations  on  these 
reports  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Article  65 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  may  furnish  in¬ 
formation  to  the  Security  Council  and  shall  assist  the 
Security  Council  upon  its  request. 

Article  66 

1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall  per¬ 
form  such  functions  as  fall  within  its  competence  in 
connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  It  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  perform  services  at  the  request  of  members 
of  the  United  Nations  and  at  the  request  of  special¬ 
ized  agencies. 

3.  It  shall  perform  such  other  functions  as  are 
specified  elsewhere  in  the  present  charter  or  as  may  be 
assigned  to  it  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Voting 

Article  67 

1.  Each  member  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil  shall  have  one  vote. 

2.  Decisions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
shall  be  made  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present 
and  voting. 

Procedure 

Article  68 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall  set  up 
commissions  in  economic  and  social  fields  and  for  the 
promotion  of  human  rights,  and  such  other  commis¬ 
sions  as  may  be  required  for  the  performance  of  its 
functions. 

Article  69 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall  invite  any 
member  of  the  United  Nations  to  participate,  without 
vote,  in  its  deliberations  on  any  matter  of  particular 
concern  to  that  member. 

Article  70 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  may  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  representatives  of  the  specialized  agen¬ 
cies  to  participate,  without  vote,  in  its  deliberations 
and  in  those  of  the  commissions  established  by  it,  and 
for  its  representatives  to  participate  in  deliberations  of 
the  specialized  agencies. 

Article  71 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  may  make  suit¬ 
able  arrangements  for  consultation  with  non-govern¬ 
mental  organizations  which  are  concerned  with  mat¬ 
ters  within  its  competence.  Such  arrangements  may  be 
made  with  international  organizations  and,  where 
appropriate,  with  national  organizations  after  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  member  of  the  United  Nations  con¬ 
cerned. 
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Article  72 

1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall  adopt 
its  own  rules  of  procedure,  including  the  method  of 
selecting  its  President. 

2.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall  meet  as 
required  in  accordance  with  its  rules,  which  shall  in¬ 
clude  provision  for  the  convening  of  meetings  on 
the  request  of  a  majority  of  its  members. 

CHAPTER  XI 

DECLARATION  REGARDING  NON-SELF- 
GOVERNING  TERRITORIES 
Article  73 

Members  of  the  United  Nations  which  have  or 
assume  responsibilities  for  the  administration  of  ter¬ 
ritories  whose  peoples  have  not  yet  attained  a  full 
measure  of  self-government  recognize  the  principle 
that  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  territories 
are  paramount,  and  accept  as  a  sacred  trust  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  promote  to  the  utmost,  within  the  system 
of  international  peace  and  security  established  by  the 
present  charter,  the  well-being  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  territories,  and,  to  this  end: 

A.  To  ensure,  with  due  respect  for  the  culture  of 
the  peoples  concerned,  their  political,  economic,  social, 
and  educational  advancement,  their  just  treatment, 
and  their  protection  against  abuses; 

B.  To  develop  self-government,  to  take  due  account 
of  the  political  aspirations  of  the  peoples,  and  to 
assist  them  in  the  progressive  development  of  their 
free  political  institutions,  according  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  circumstances  of  each  territory  and  its  peoples  and 
their  varying  stages  of  advancement; 

C.  To  further  international  peace  and  security; 

D.  To  promote  constructive  measures  of  develop¬ 
ment,  to  encourage  research,  and  to  cooperate  with 
one  another  and,  when  and  where  appropriate,  with 
specialized  international  bodies  with  a  view  to  the 
practical  achievement  of  the  social,  economic,  and  sci¬ 
entific  purposes  set  forth  in  this  article;  and 

E.  To  transmit  regularly  to  the  Secretary-General 
for  information  purposes,  subject  to  such  limitation 
as  security  and  constitutional  considerations  may  re¬ 
quire,  statistical  and  other  information  of  a  tech¬ 
nical  nature  relating  to  economic,  social,  and  educa¬ 
tional  conditions  in  the  territories  for  which  they  are 
respectively  responsible  other  than  those  territories 
to  which  Chapters  XII  and  XIII  apply. 

Article  74 

Members  of  the  United  Nations  also  agree  that 
their  policy  in  respect  of  the  territories  to  which  this 
chapter  applies,  no  less  than  in  respect  of  their  met¬ 
ropolitan  areas  must  be  based  on  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  of  good-neighborli  ness,  due  account  being  taken 
of  the  interests  and  well-being  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
in  social,  economic,  and  commercial  matters. 

CHAPTER  XII 

INTERNATIONAL  TRUSTEESHIP  SYSTEM 
Article  75 

The  United  Nations  shall  establish  under  its  au¬ 
thority  an  international  trusteeship  system  for  the 


administration  and  supervision  of  such  territories  as 
may  be  placed  thereunder  by  subsequent  individual 
agreements.  These  territories  are  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  trust  territories. 

Article  76 

The  basic  objectives  of  the  trusteeship  system,  in 
accordance  with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations 
laid  down  in  Article  i  of  the  present  charter,  shall  be: 

A.  To  further  international  peace  and  security; 

B.  To  promote  the  political,  economic,  social  and 
educational  advancement  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
trust  territories,  and  their  progressive  development 
towards  self-government  or  independence  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  tbe  particular  circumstances  of  each 
territory  and  its  peoples  and  the  freely  expressed 
wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned,  and  as  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  terms  of  each  trusteeship  agreement; 

C.  To  encourage  respect  for  human  rights  and  for 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as 
to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion,  and  to  encourage 
recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world;  and 

D.  To  ensure  equal  treatment  in  social,  economic, 
and  commercial  matters  for  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  their  nationals,  and  also  equal 
treatment  for  the  latter  in  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  without  prejudice  to  the  attainment  of  the  fore¬ 
going  objectives  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  80. 

Article  77 

1.  The  trusteeship  system  shall  apply  to  such  ter¬ 
ritories  in  the  following  categories  as  may  be  placed 
thereunder  by  means  of  trusteeship  agreements: 

A.  Territories  now  held  under  mandate; 

B.  Territories  which  may  be  detached  from  enemy 
states  as  a  result  of  the  Second  World  War;  and 

C.  Territories  voluntarily  placed  under  the  system 
by  states  responsible  for  their  administration. 

2.  It  will  be  a  matter  for  subsequent  agreement 
as  to  which  territories  in  the  foregoing  categories  will 
be  brought  under  the  trusteeship  system  and  upon 
what  terms. 

Article  78 

The  trusteeship  system  shall  not  apply  to  territories 
which  have  become  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
relationship  among  which  shall  be  based  on  respect 
for  the  principle  of  sovereign  equality. 

Article  79 

The  terms  of  trusteeship  for  each  territory  to  be 
placed  under  the  trusteeship  system,  including  any 
alteration  or  amendment,  shall  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  states  directly  concerned,  including  the  mandatory 
power  in  the  case  of  territories  held  under  mandate 
by  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  and  shall  be  ap¬ 
proved  as  provided  for  in  Articles  83  and  85. 

Article  80 

I.  Except  as  may  be  agreed  upon  in  individual 
trusteeship  agreements,  made  under  Articles  77,  79, 
and  8r,  placing  each  territory  under  the  trusteeship 
system,  and  until  such  agreements  have  been  con¬ 
cluded,  nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  construed  in 
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or  of  itself  to  alter  in  any  manner  the  rights  whatso¬ 
ever  of  any  states  or  any  peoples  or  the  terms  of  ex¬ 
isting  international  instruments  to  which  members 
of  the  United  Nations  may  respectively  be  parties. 

2.  Paragraph  i  of  this  article  shall  not  he  inter¬ 
preted  as  giving  grounds  for  delay  or  postponement 
of  the  negotiation  and  conclusion  of  agreements  for 
placing  mandated  and  other  territories  under  the 
trusteeship  system  as  provided  for  in  Article  77. 

Article  81 

The  trusteeship  agreement  shall  in  each  case  include 
the  terms  under  which  the  trust  territory  will  be  ad¬ 
ministered  and  designate  the  authority  which  will 
exercise  the  administration  of  the  trust  territory.  Such 
authority,  hereinafter  called  the  administering  author¬ 
ity,  may  be  one  or  more  states  or  the  organization 
itself. 

Article  82 

There  may  be  designated,  in  any  trusteeship  agree¬ 
ment,  a  strategic  area  or  areas  which  may  include  part 
or  all  of  the  trust  territory  to  which  the  agreement 
applies,  without  prejudice  to  any  special  agreement 
or  agreements  made  under  Article  43. 

Article  83 

1.  All  functions  of  the  United  Nations  relating  to 
strategic  areas,  including  the  approval  of  the  terms 
of  the  trusteeship  agreements  and  of  their  alteration 
or  amendment  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Security 
Council. 

2.  The  basic  objectives  set  forth  in  Article  76  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  people  of  each  strategic  area. 

3.  The  Security  Council  shall,  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  trusteeship  agreements  and  without 
prejudice  to  security  considerations,  avail  itself  of  the 
assistance  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  perform  those 
functions  of  the  United  Nations  under  the  trusteeship 
system  relating  to  political,  economic,  social,  and  edu¬ 
cational  matters  in  the  strategic  areas. 

Article  84 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  administering  authority 
to  ensure  that  the  trust  territory  shall  play  its  part  in 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 
To  this  end  the  administering  authority  may  make  use 
of  volunteer  forces,  facilities,  and  assistance  from  the 
trust  territory  in  carrying  out  the  obligations  towards 
the  Security  Council  undertaken  in  this  regard  by 
the  administering  authority,  as  well  as  for  local  de¬ 
fense  and  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  within 
the  trust  territory. 

Article  85 

1.  The  functions  of  the  United  Nations  with  re¬ 
gard  to  trusteeship  agreements  for  all  areas  not  desig¬ 
nated  as  strategic,  including  the  approval  of  the  terms 
of  the  trusteeship  agreements  and  of  their  alteration 
or  amendment,  shall  be  exercised  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly. 

2.  Tbe  Trusteeship  Council,  operating  under  the 
authority  of  the  General  Assembly,  shall  assist  the 
General  Assembly  in  carrying  out  these  functions. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  TRUSTEESHIP  COUNCIL 

Composition 
Article  86 

1.  The  Trusteeship  Council  shall  consist  of  the 
following  members  of  the  United  Nations: 

A.  Those  members  administering  trust  territories; 

B.  Such  of  those  members  mentioned  by  name  in 
Article  23  as  are  not  administering  trust  territories; 
and 

C.  As  many  other  members  elected  for  three-year 
terms  by  the  General  Assembly  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ensure  that  the  total  number  of  members  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council  is  equally  divided  between  those 
members  of  the  United  Nations  which  administer 
trust  territories  and  those  which  do  not. 

2.  Each  member  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  shall 
designate  one  specially  qualified  person  to  represent 
it  therein. 

Functions  and  Powers 
Article  87 

The  General  Assembly  and,  under  its  authority, 
the  Trusteeship  Council,  in  carrying  out  their  func¬ 
tions,  may: 

A.  Consider  reports  submitted  by  the  administer¬ 
ing  authority; 

B.  Accept  petitions  and  examine  them  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  administering  authority; 

C.  Provide  for  periodic  visits  to  the  respective 
trust  territories  at  times  agreed  upon  with  the  ad¬ 
ministering  authority;  and 

D.  Take  these  and  other  actions  in  conformity  with 
the  terms  of  the  trusteeship  agreements. 

Article  88 

The  Trusteeship  Council  shall  formulate  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  on  the  political,  economic,  social  and  edu¬ 
cational  advancement  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  trust 
territory,  and  the  administering  authority  for  each 
trust  territory  within  the  competence  of  the  General 
Assembly  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  upon  the  basis  of  such  questionnaire. 

Voting 
Article  89 

1.  Each  member  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  shall 
have  one  vote. 

2.  Decisions  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  shall  be 
made  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present  and 
voting. 

Procedure 
Article  90 

1.  The  Trusteeship  Council  shall  adopt  its  own 
rules  of  procedure,  including  the  method  of  selecting 
its  President. 

2.  The  Trusteeship  Council  shall  meet  as  required 
in  accordance  with  its  rules,  which  shall  include  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  convening  of  meetings  on  the  request 
of  a  majority  of  its  members. 

Article  91 

The  Trusteeship  Council  shall,  when  appropriate, 
avail  itself  of  the  assistance  of  the  Economic  and  So- 
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cial  Council  and  of  the  specialized  agencies  in  regard 
to  matters  with  which  they  are  respectively  concerned. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

the  international  court  of  justice 

Article  92 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  shall  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  judicial  organ  of  the  United  Nations.  It  shall 
function  in  accordance  with  the  annexed  Statute,  which 
is  based  upon  the  Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  and  forms  an  integral  part  of 
the  present  charter. 

Article  93 

1.  All  members  of  the  United  Nations  are  ipso 
facto  parties  to  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice. 

2.  A  state  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  may  become  a  party  to  the  Statute  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Court  of  Justice  on  conditions  to  be  de¬ 
termined  in  each  case  by  the  General  Assembly  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Security  Council. 

Article  94 

1.  Each  member  of  the  United  Nations  undertakes 
to  comply  with  the  decision  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  in  any  case  to  which  it  is  a  party. 

2.  If  any  party  to  a  case  fails  to  perform  the  obli¬ 
gations  incumbent  upon  it  under  a  judgment  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  Court,  the  other  party  may  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  Security  Council,  which  may,  if  it 
deems  necessary,  make  recommendations  or  decide 
upn  measures  to  be  taken  to  give  effect  to  the  judg¬ 
ment. 

Article  95 

Nothing  in  the  present  charter  shall  prevent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  from  entrusting  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  their  differences  to  other  tribunals  by  virtue 
of  agreements  already  in  existence  or  which  may  be 
concluded  in  the  future. 

Article  96 

1.  The  General  Assembly  or  the  Security  Council 
may  request  the  International  Court  of  Justice  to  give 
an  advisory  opinion  on  any  legal  question. 

2.  Other  organs  of  the  United  Nations  and  special¬ 
ized  agencies,  which  may  at  any  time  be  so  authorized 
by  the  General  Assembly,  may  also  request  advisory 
opinions  of  the  Court  on  legal  ejuestions  arising  with¬ 
in  the  scope  of  their  activities. 

CHAPTER  XV 
THE  SECRETARIAT 

Article  97 

The  Secretariat  shall  comprise  a  Secretary-General 
and  such  staff  as  the  organization  may  require.  The 
Secretary-General  shall  be  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Security 
Council.  He  shall  be  the  chief  administrative  officer 
of  the  organization. 

Article  98 

The  Secretary-General  shall  act  in  that  capacity  in 
all  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly,  of  the  Security 
Council,  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  of 


the  Trusteeship  Council,  and  shall  perform  such  other 
functions  as  arc  entrusted  to  him  by  these  organs.  The 
Secretary-General  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  work  of  the  organization. 

Article  99 

The  Secretary-General  may  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Security  Council  any  matter  which  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  may  threaten  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security. 

Article  too 

1.  In  the  performance  of  their  duties  the  Secretary- 
General  and  the  staff  shall  not  seek  or  receive  instruc¬ 
tions  from  any  government  or  from  any  other  au¬ 
thority  external  to  the  organization.  They  shall  re¬ 
frain  from  any  action  which  might  reflect  on  their 
position  as  international  officials  responsible  only  to 
the  organization. 

2.  Each  member  of  the  United  Nations  undertakes 
to  respect  the  exclusively  international  character  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary-General  and  the 
staff  and  not  to  seek  to  influence  them  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  responsibilities. 

Article  loi 

1.  The  staff  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary- 
General  under  regulations  established  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

2.  Appropriate  staffs  shall  be  permanently  assigned 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Trusteeship 
Council,  and,  as  required,  to  other  organs  of  the 
United  Nations.  These  staffs  shall  form  a  part  of  the 
Secretariat. 

3.  The  paramount  consideration  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  staff  and  in  the  determination  of  the 
conditions  of  service  shall  be  the  necessity  of  securing 
the  highest  standards  of  efficiency,  competence,  and 
integrity.  Due  regard  shall  be  paid  to  the  importance 
of  recruiting  the  staff  on  as  wide  a  geographical 
basis  as  possible. 

CHAPTER  XVI 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Article  102 

1.  Every  treaty  and  every  international  agreement 
entered  into  by  any  member  of  the  United  Nations 
after  the  present  charter  comes  into  force  shall  as  soon 
as  possible  be  registered  with  the  Secretariat  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  it. 

2.  No  party  to  any  such  treaty  or  international 
agreement  which  has  not  been  registered  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  i  of  this  article 
may  invoke  that  treaty  or  agreement  before  any  organ 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  103 

In  the  event  of  a  conflict  between  the  obligations  of 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  charter  and  their  obligations  under  any  other  in¬ 
ternational  agreement,  their  obligations  under  the 
present  charter  shall  prevail. 

Article  104 

The  organization  shall  enjoy  in  the  territory  of 
each  of  its  members  such  legal  capacity  as  may  be 
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necessary  for  the  exercise  of  its  functions  and  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  its  purposes. 

Article  105  ..'J' 

1.  The  organization  shall  enjoy  in  the  territory  of 
each  of  its  members  such  privileges  and  immunities  as 
are  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  purposes.  • ' 

2.  Representatives  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  officials  of  the  organization  shall  simi¬ 
larly  enjoy  such  privileges  and  immunities  as  are 
necessary  for  the  independent  exercise  of  their  func¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  the  organi2:ation. 

3.  The  General  Assembly  may  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  with  a  view  to  determining  the  details  of  the 
application  of  paragraphs  i  and  2  of  'this  article  or 
may  propose  conventions  to  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  for  this  purpose. 

CHAPTER  XVII 

TRANSITIONAL  SECURITY  ARRANGEMENTS 

Article  106 

Pending  the  coming  into  force  of  such  special  agree¬ 
ments  referred  to  in  Article  43  as  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Security  Council  enable  it  to  begin  the  exercise 
of  its  responsibilities  under  Article  42,  the  parties  to 
the  Four-Nation  Declaration,  signed  at  Moscow,  Octo¬ 
ber  30,  1943,  and  France,  shall,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  5  of  that  declaration,  consult 
with  one  another  and  as  occasion  requires  with  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  with  a  view  to  such 
joint  action  on  behalf  of  the  organization  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  international 
peace  and  security. 

Article  107 

Nothing  in  the  present  charter  shall  invalidate  or 
preclude  action,  in  relation  to  any  state  which  during 
the  Second  World  War  has  been  an  enemy  of  any 
signatory  to  the  present  charter,  taken  or  authorized 
as  a  result  of  that  war  by  the  governments  having 
responsibility  for  such  action. 

CHAPTER  XVIII 
AMENDMENTS 

Article  108 

Amendments  to  the  present  charter  shall  come  into 
force  for  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  when 
they  have  been  adopted  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  and  ratified  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  respective  constitutional  processes 
by  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
including  all  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council. 

Article  109 

1.  A  general  conference  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
present  charter  may  be  held  at  a  date  and  place  to  be 
fixed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  by  a  vote  of  any  seven  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Security  Council.  Each  member  of  the 
United  Nations  shall  have  one  vote  in  the  conference. 

2.  Any  alteration  of  the  present  charter  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  conference  shall 
take  effect  when  ratified  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  constitutional  processes  by  two-thirds  of  the 
rncmbers  of  the  United  Nations  including  all  the 
jiermanent  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

3.  If  such  a  conference  has  not  been  held  before 
the  tenth  annual  session  of  the  General  Assembly  fol¬ 
lowing  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  charter, 
the  proposal  to  call  such  a  conference  shall  be  placed 
on  the  agenda  of  that  session  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  the  conference  shall  be  held  if  so  decided  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  and  by  a  vote  of  any  seven  members  of  the 
Security  Council. 

CHAPTER  XIX 

RATIFICATION  AND  SIGNATURE 
Article  110 

1.  The  present  charter  shall  be  ratified  by  the  sig¬ 
natory  states  in  accordance  with  their  respective  con¬ 
stitutional  processes. 

2.  The  ratifications  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
shall  notify  all  the  signatory  states  of  each  deposit  as 
well  as  the  Secretary-General  of  the  organization  when 
he  has  been  appointed. 

3.  The  present  charter  shall  come  into  force  upon 
the  deposit  of  ratifications  by  the  Republic  of  China, 
France,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  by  a 
majority  of  the  other  signatory  states.  A  protocol  of 
the  ratifications  deposited  shall  thereupon  be  drawn 
up  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  which  shall  communicate  copies  thereof  to  all  the 
signatory  states. 

4.  The  states  signatory  to  the  present  charter  which 
ratify  it  after  it  has  come  into  force  will  become  origi¬ 
nal  members  of  the  United  Nations  on  the  date  of  the 
deposit  of  their  respective  ratifications. 

Article  in 

The  present  charter,  of  which  the  Chinese,  French. 
Russian,  English  and  Spanish  texts  are  equally  au¬ 
thentic,  shall  remain  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Duly 
certified  copies  thereof  shall  be  transmitted  by  that 
government  to  the  governments  of  the  other  signatory 
states. 

IN  FAITH  WHEREOF  the  representatives  of  the 
governments  of  the  United  Nations  have  signed  the 
present  charter. 

Done  at  the  city  of  San  Francisco  the  twenty-sixth 
day  of  June,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-five. 


